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New Novels for Spring Reading 





New Leaf Mills 
By William Dean Howells 


“A good story, vivid and interesting from beginning to end. 
* * * A penetrating, psychological study, a faithful rec- 
ord of intellectual and spiritual activity. * * * An im- 
portant historical document, setting down for the informa- 
tion of future generations the manners and thoughts of the 
provincial Americans who lived in the Middle West in the 
days immediately after the Mexican War.”—N. Y. Times. 

“One of Mr. Howells’ most readable books, and forms an 
oasis in the desert of popular, or rather of prevalent, fiction.” 





Desert Gold 


By Zane Grey 


“S-s-h—steady—keep quiet, and follow me”—so, treading 
softly with a new guide, we vanish into the night—into ad- 
venture along the Arizona-Mexico border in search of desert 
gold—and we find life free and unafraid. The American fili- 
busters, the guerillas, the Apaches and the loyal Yaquis are 
alive in this alluring purple sage country, and so is Mercedes, 
a beautiful Mexican girl. Critics tell us that romance is com- 
ing back again. It has come back—in this new tale of Zane 
Grey’s. 

Illustrated, Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 









—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. Crown, 8vo, $1.50 net. 
Illustrated 
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By May Sinclair 


“A real story about real peo- 
ple, people keenly and kindly 
seen, fearlessly and faithfully, 
yet sympathetically painted; 
some of them and some mo- 
ments of them flashed upon you 
in a fashion and in words which 
belong to genius.”—N. Y. Times. 
{| “Miss Sinclair makes her story 
alive and her characters live. 
She has never done this before. 
Artifice has now given way to 
reality, and her novel now be- 
comes a story of things as they 
are and humanity as it is. The 
promise of ‘The Divine Fire’ and 
of ‘The Helpmate’ is now ful- 
filled. At last Miss Sinclair has 
found herself.”—Boston Trans- 


script. and beauty. 





THE 
JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


Now and then a book, a novel, sweeps 
us off our feet—lifts us out of the work-a- 
day world and sets us down in the delect- years after Daniel Webster’s 
able country of romance—breathless, but 
happy. So with “The Judgment House.” 
And this is as it should be, because it is 
above all a wholly satisfying story —a 
story of wide spaces and of a Cleopatra- 
like heroine swaying men, and almost 
the destinies of nations, by the in- 
escapable charm of personality 


The Turning of 
Grigssby 


By Irving Bachellor 

Full of the same genial satire 
and humor as “Keeping Up with 
Lizzie” and “Charge It,” and the 
most delightful love story Mr. 
Bachellor has written. The Ver- 
mont village has much in com- 
mon with the Pointview of those 
stories. For Griggsby, twenty 


death, is still living up to the 
Websterian tradition. “The scar- 
let blossom an’ the silver tongue 
went hand in hand.” Then a 
young girl became editor of the 
town newspaper. In its columns 
she held up to publicity and ridi- 
cule the vices of certain promi- 
nent citizens, and those of their 
the} imitators. The laugh was against 
Author them, and the town had to re- 
of “Thel  gorm. 


93 
Weavers Illustrated. 12 mo., $1.00 net. 















Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


The Opening Door 


By Justus Miles Forman 


It looked like a new heaven and a new earth as the 
door opened for this girl, for beyond the threshold was a new 
life of reality. She passed into it—and so did the man. The 
newness became instantly electric for both of them—modern 
life lived at its fullest. Mr. Forman tells in these quick pages 
a brilliant story of New York to-day, with a sparkle and 
dash which make this by far his most interesting novel. 


Frontispiece, $1.30 net. 


ISOBEL: 





A Romance of 
the Northern Trail 


The Wings of Pride 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


“For once at least the publisher’s announcement on the slip 
cover of a work of fiction is a statement of fact. ‘The Wings 
of Pride’ is a remarkable ‘first novel.’ It would be a fine tenth 
novel from an old hand.”—N. Y. Press. { “The book is ex- 
traordinarily well done. We'll hear more of its author.”— 
Syracuse Post Standard. § “The story is at once so human 
and so masterly in style that it promises great things from its 
writer for the future. It is a first novel of rare power.”— 
Boston Globe. Frontispiece, $1.30 net. 


By James 
Oliver Curwood 


This romance of the Arctic barrens, between Hudson Bay and the Great Slave Lake, is full of the same mystery that 
characterized the author’s “Flower of the North.” The hero, a sergeant of the famous Royal Northwestern Mounted Police, 
captures the fugitive husband of the only white woman he has seen for months. Then, urged by his chivalry, he lets him 


escape—to reap later on an unexpected reward. 


Frontispiece, $1.25 net 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs 2 Landscape Architecture 7 Engineering 


Ure: this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 











tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








“Modern Homes?” for $1.00 


Individuality, the reflection of your own tastes, is what you and 
every other home builder is striving to obtain. You can get it in my 
latest book, “Modern Homes,” which shows many ways of combining 
beauty with economy of space and economy of cost. 

Fully illustrated with plans and views. Go over it carefully before 
building and save yourself hundreds of dollars. And it will give you 
lasting COMFORT and SATISFACTION with your home. That is 


worth more than money. 


CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect, 1235 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three bundred illustrations and plansof artistic and comfortable homes of 
practically every size and style. Innumerable valuable suggestions and ideas. 






























inthe SWISS-CHALET Style 


are particularly attractive and comfortable. 
We will submit sketches to responsible parties. 


THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS, Inc. 









































:: Architects - 
. ad o - York Cit Modern Dwellings—9x12 in. 150 Illus. ) BOTH 
200 Fifth Avenue __ goer Roig ($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. .. .$1.50 BOOKS 
Ask for folder B. Representatives wanted everywhere. American Homes — 130 Illustrations 2 
ris ($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans. ...$1.00 | 3 .00 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
’ GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENCLISH, BUNCALOW, &c. 
i) i / STANLEY S HINGES i d : For those who are Planning to Build , 
S, Caan The Standard of Quality the Name price house wanted—circular fice. BARBER & RYNO, (Geo. F. Barber & Co.) Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
2 Dy — over. Before ——s the 
a Hardware for your new home, 1 66 99 
: wate far bookle? “Properly Hung COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES 
Et Doors. Department “K.” A most plete and hand. ly illustrated book designed to 
i: : . solve your building propositi: 9x12 inch 150 illustrations 
set: i THE STANLEY WORKS Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
New Britain : Connecticut Ea General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
“stir i 


ates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
| all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


| Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
ORLEADING BOOK SELLERS 


1913 - “HOMES of CHARACTER”? - aiieo 


The most complete book for Homebuilders ever published. 128 New 
House Designs. (Cost to build, $500 to $15,000). 354 Illustrations of 
Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. 11 Color Plates of Interiors. 
150 Pages of Articles on how to Finance, Plan, Build and Equip your 
new home. 320 Pages, bound in cloth, with art cover. 

Sent prepaid for $1.00. Sample pages 2c stamp. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON (Inc.) Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Are you purchasing, A Farm or Country Estate? 
Have you purchased, 
Do you desire to alter, Come to Us ; 
We will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
plant and assist you to build it according to the most economic principles. 
Write for descriptive booklet 
THE ROSS CO, 15East 40th Street New York City 








You Are Going to Build 


Get good plans—select them from the designs in our books, they are 
well arranged and waste neither space nor material. They are 
artistic and homelike. Our books are— 

New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3,500up . . by mail, $1.00 
Book of Bungalows, one and one and a half story, $1,000 . — 2.00 
Camps, Cabins and Shacks, Designs from $300 up . . = 1.00 
Picturesque Suburban Houses, Designs from $3,000up. “ 2.00 

The four books sent at one time, $5.00 


7; 1020-H Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOW 


designed for NORTHERN CLIMATES, combine the artistic beauty of Cali- 
fernia bungalows with the uéilsty of the Northern homes. 

The designer is a Californian and knows the bungalow by heart. 

The book is bristling with interest and suggestion for all home makers. It 
embodies successful, compact arrangements, popular and economical story and 
pelt designe. — two-story homes of character, and cozy camps and lodges, 

uilt for $200 and up. 

Price, including 16-page supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cents, 


ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Architect P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 














| a ao a GET THIS 
. ; COMPLETE BOOK 
STRICTLY MODERN HOMES 
Floor plans, etc., containing the 
very latest styles in architec- 
ture, ranging in cost from $700 
to $10,000. Price pre- 
a. se 
Cc. M. ESSEBAGGER 
414 Sinelair Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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|* ‘COLONIAL HOUSES” with New Designs for 1913. 








an * 2) * Mr. E. S. 

a 200 BUILDING : fa 

— PLANS ee pase 

STILLWELL BUNG ALOW BOOKS a Mochemna's Puburiae ber rll Colonial 
is a big book of over 2 s . 

N° MATTER where you live, a genuine Bungalow will meet your fond- Pincwot Bungalows, Suburban and collection 
Country Homes, actually erected, of designs 


est expectations. Bungalow beauty and convenience add joy to 
living. Study our latest Bungalow Books for beautiful homes with 
intensely interesting plans and descriptions. 


*“*REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES"’ Price 50 Cts. 


costing from $400 up to $10,000. | in that ever 


The best book published for 50c 
. 


the home-builder. Price 


beautiful 
style, with 





50 Bungalows and two story houses ae gy Ay Rae wg J Plan and specifications, $5 up. floor plans 
**WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” rice 90 Cents 4 le ACQAN itect sSipemniiieaeainaa raemaremcenamam eats _ to meet 

50 one story Bungalows, of 4 to 6 Rooms, costing $500 to $2000. * a oy, gues te aon modern requirements. This book illustrates houses rangingin cost 
ee Ot ewark, N- “+ | from $5,000 to $30,000 and shows perspectives and gives descriptions 


“Little Bungalows’’—-25 costing $400 to $1200, Price 25Cts, 
SPECIAL OFFER— All 3 books sent postpaid for $1.00. and estimates. Price $2 by express prepaid Address, E. S. CHILD, 


E. W.STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4115 Henny Bidg., Los Angeles y ee as Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
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| THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


New Devices - Metropolitan Shops a“ Household Utilities 


HIS department combines one of the established features of Tue House Beautirut known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
The department is used primarily for small adver- 





appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single “column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 


quest. Address W alter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ee 





To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 




























Registered Established 
Trade Mark Half a Century STAMPED AND AppRESSED ENVELOPE FoR RePty Must Ac- 
coMPANy Att Inquiries. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,’ THe House BeautiFut, 315 Fourth Avenue, mm 6 The latest thingin 
New York City. $4 So 
adow 
James McCutcheon a a 
HE shops are still interested in displaying give that elegance of 
& Company new fabrics for the country home. The dif- restrained richness, e - r 
: ates: ferent linen weaves are interesting. The cot- re aol pte nents hae “UiSt c Wal! 
ge et pee and Retailers of Fine ton fabrics are wonderfully suggestive of finer ®) tion. Easily puton, Keeps ‘ . 7 
Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, goods, and there is every variety to choose from. | fm clean. Doesn’tcrack or fade. rove CO 
Bed Cov erings, French and Domestic The scrims are much called for. They have more ; In a wide _sssortweat of /ePr 1 i 
Lingerie and Corsets, Ladies’ Outer durable quality than most of the nets, bearing re- Sarnneens Sats: Gas Sees i 








peated laundering without shrinkage, which com- Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Garments, Washable Dress Goods, 
mends itself to the housekeeper, for bedrooms Woven Wall Coverings 


Ladies’ Hosiery, Neckwear, Veilings, 





etc. Pure Linen Handkerchiefs a and upper rooms. It comes in stripes, in blacks 
Specialty. and in figures, as well as the plain. There are include Art Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 
a ; yed Burlaps and other fabric 
RE ep ee Gn ney Ree are Bey also edgings and fringes if one wishes to use sameinen. Write or samples of Shadow 
them. The plain sheer muslin, barred off in Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
5th Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets blocks, and some with dots and different figures, Utility in Decoration.” D 
: are all desirable, and give the cool, clean air to 4 H.B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
14 West 23rd Street the country home. The prices are lower than in | 3 216.Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. former years. = } 

















N COLORED effects, there is no end of 
the printed fabrics, and they are very beauti- 


ful. The block-printed cretonnes, linen taf- THE CHARM UNUSUAL 


fetas, Toile de Jouy and futurist lines are in 
ONE OF OUR POMPEIAN STONE 


endless variety. The sun-fast and washable fab- 

rics are called for to such an extent that almost 

all goods are now guaranteed to have this quality. BIRD BA ! HS 

We were attracted to the upholstery goods which - J cadet 

are made now unfadable, and some of the designs, paw oh op moa PORN 
We make them in large variety to har- 

monize with any surrounding: 


in soft colors, were beautiful for chairs and sofas, 
s. 
Our new catalogue “A” full describes 


at very little expense. 

them. It also contains many illustrations 
of fountains, sundials, benches, vases stat- 
uary,etc. Wewillgladly mail one onrequest 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Ornamental Stone 
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HAND - WROUGHT SILVERWARE N WALL papers, when one wishes a decor- 


That Has No Duplicates ative, rather than plain wall,: the Chinese, 
We will acal seclaiee dedew en nieces 4 Chippendale and classic designs are excellent 
to responsible parties on request. 7* | examples, and are much used in drawing-room, 


reception and music rooms. 
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receiiee tee tayo. ¥ = 
1 t 45th Street lew York, N.Y. f > Coes ” oe : 
“a we rn a 2 a ESFOSSE & KARTH, Paris, are specialists 20 Lexington patna aseasasel 
is = I ) in Period wall paper, and many years be- 
fore the French Revolution this house had CHI-NA-NA TRADING POS T 
DOMINGO INDIAN VILLAGE 83 NEW MEXICO 


F I N E G A B i N E = P I E Cc E Ss been making wall a tne T heir attention apiicar 4c Offers some choice specimens of Navajo Indian handicraft in rugs, blan- 


turned to reproducing the old decorative styles kets and solid silver ornaments to those especially desirous of securing 


Resist Silver Luster, Pink Sunderland, Bristol, Chelsea, 1 L d 

Lowestoft and Staffordshire for sale. Teapots, Creamers, that were so much in vogue in the early nine- authentic a 2 Feet, "$8.00, 

5. — are H , > > . . ¥ le 

Cups and Saucers, Pitchers, Plates, Platters, Cup Plates. teenth century, and their success is a source of —_— , ag. 8 aS Stat 

FRANK C. TURNER = = Norwich, Conne | gratification to those who wish to bring back to and upwards, $15.50 to $80.00. 
orres po’ ence invite 











our present century the famous patterns asso- 


Gen. Winfield Scott’s Collection | ciated with the names of Sheraton, Seperate, BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


the Adam Brothers and William and Mary 














of rare prints, consisting - coerevings 97 ge A a 
s Isi let t s in a . ° . - 
Co gg os ‘full chiomtion sak er a go rove Tace 13 8 gprs oot Missing Bis 0 pt _ son ta p amen Wall ag ag ng 
a 8 F ity 
R, DUCKHARDT, 913 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. be bought in this country. 
ee 
o 





HERE is now on exhibition in this city, the 
Elizabethan Banqueting Hall, of the historic EDITH W. SHERIDAN 






(I) s0eK00» Rotherwas House, 1610. The American lover 
of old English homes will be interested in this 904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 
eet w a historic room. An open fire 
urns under the great mantel, with its arms of i ; i 
WUT as NTIQUITIES twenty-five quarterings, just as it did three hun- ee ae naan 
; dred years ago. The paneling of thirteen rooms I B iw 
; has all been transferred to New York. With nterior Woodwork 
he IQerst JGthstrect | such an example of the use of the different woods Pottery and Metal Work 
% in panels, mouldings, pilasters and arches, the 
American builder of fine homes will find new in- Simple work as well as claborate 
spirations, and the interest, which, for some time Estimates and designs furnished 


has been growing, to adopt the old oak paneling, 
will take a fresh impetus from seeing this won- 
derful exhibition. 















































THE SHOPPING GUIDE 








For mantels, doorways, arches, wainscots, walls 
and ceilings; light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 
Charming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 
$20 to $1500. Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 224 ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
—J 





Delight the children witha 


Shetland Pony 
—an un @ source of lens 
ure, a safe: onl ideal playmnate. 
Makes the child strong and ro- 
bust. Inexpensive to ouy and 
keep. Highest types here. Com- 
|| plete outfits. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Write for illustrated 


Box 22 Markham, Vas Vac 


























“It is in the main upon the mass—or general ypeopes- 
tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain.’ 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s ion and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 


DROP LEAF TABLES 











In DROP 
. & 2. 2 
TABL 








leaves are dropped 
at the sides and the 
tables can reedily 
= ae out of the 
wi e illustrate {eo 
of our contgee. The 
open table (No. 400), 
is ome in 
uarterec ak, any 
No. 400 nish, and solid ma- 
hogany. while the 
table shown as folded (No, 405), comes in solid plain oak, 
any finish, or solid mahogany. These may be procured in 
diameters ‘of 36, 42 and inches. The larger sizes make 
ideal breakfast ‘tables; the smaller is suitable for library, 
porch or card room. For catalog and prices address 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY, Chillicothe, Ohio 























“ ° “a : rT) 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Seience 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scieutific Principles,” 4& pp., ill., 10 


cents. ‘‘Food Values,”—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 
American School of Home Economics,511 W- 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








Stuccc Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco 
or concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well 
as even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is jiquid cement coating, especially adapted for 
brick, masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it 
does not crack or peel off but becomes an integral 
part of the wall, preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 

The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Waterproofing s —Dampproofing s —Technical Paints 














HE unusual has been offered us in way of 
an old violin—a Stradivarius. It was pre- 
sented to the grandfather of the present 


owner, the day after the battle of Waterloo, by a 
descendant of Horace Walpole. It has an insert 
of ivory with the names of two of the Walpole 


family, dating back to the seventeenth century. 
We know the museums are glad to get such rare 
pieces, but we would like one of our many readers 
to have the benefit of it. 


e- 
= 


E HAVE learned also of an old odd- 
shaped oak chest, with iron trimmings and 
lock and key hand-wrought. This chest is 
suited for household treasures and is aaa inter- 
esting to own. The price is reasonable. 
<< 
PIANO also, made about 1800, by Howard 
W. Greib, 25 Maiden Lane, Ne w York City. 
It is made of rosewood inlaid with ebony, 
with narrow bands of brass encircling it. The 
legs are beautifully carved, surmounted with broad 
brass bands, with narrow bands at head of rollers, 
The length of piano is five feet three inches. The 
wires are strung harp-shape. This piano is for 
sale and the buyer would be fortunate, indeed. 
as 


e- 
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| HERE is for sale in one of our shops, a 
mahogany set of drawers, with swinging 


glass. It has an unusual curved front, with 
the finest thread of inlay, in Sheraton’s best 
method. There are balls of ivory, grown rich 
with color from age, for the feet, and a finial of 
ivory connecting the two standards. We have 
never seen a finer piece of this kind. 


as 
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T ANOTHER shop is a Pembroke table, a 
tip bedstead, a beautiful chest of drawers, 
a fluted high-post bedstead with frame for 
canopy, a set of four old Windsor chairs, and 
several ottomans and stools which are now 
much sought for. There certainly will be no 
trouble in fitting out the rooms of the country 
house or the city house with the veritable antique 
pieces, and in such good condition that the value 
the owners set upon the pieces is most apparent. 
One enjoys seeing those old pieces that show the 
loving care of the owner. One very fine table 
must be mentioned. It has the deep leaves of 
the English breakfast table, with heavily carved 
pedestal. This makes a convenient breakfast 
table, and with both leaves extended, an excellent 
dining table, and can stand with both leaves 
lowered, at side or center of room. We think 
these narrow tables more attractive than round 
or square. It takes the simple decorations of a 
long, narrow mat and vase of flowers, or basket 
of fruit, and does not seem so obtrusive as the 
one large-sized table in the center of the dining- 
room, when the room is not in use for the meals. 
— 
UR decorators have been sailing the sea 
O over to bring back the most beautiful speci- 
mens of old tapestries, brocades, the origi- 
nal bits of Toile de Jouy, and some astonishing 
old chintzes. These are in small pieces, or hang- 
ings, but enough to make us wonder at the beauty 
of color, and the fine state of preservation. And 
the various uses they will be put to in the hands 
of the tasteful decorator will be most interesting. 
There are years of wear in this wonderful weav- 
ing, and petit point stitches of embroidery. 


— 
E HAVE found some fine and rare pieces 
of old china, pewter and silver. At one 
shop is an opening of many pieces of old 
Leeds, and Wedgwood, all in the creamy-white 
paste. Some of the pieces are rare to find. A 
fish platter in Leeds has the bottom decorated 
with a pair of perch true to life. There is also 
a smaller dish with the herring, and there are 
fruit dishes with perforated bottoms to carry off 
the juice to the platter below. The covered dishes 
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h ArtistiePott : 
Collection. ARS 
Strong and Durable. Material at aasonsble Prices. 
Send for our Catalogue of'Pots:Boxes Vases. Sundials, 
Benches and other Terra-Cotta Garden Furniture. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COlTa ©, 
[3220 ]WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
























FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY: 


GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 25¢ for Booklet 
“See Sweet’s Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599.” 






MARBLES MANTELS 


















Bob White Quail 
Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, eon 


Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. ancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN 
NATURALIST 
Dept. 60, Pheasantry and Game Park 


Japanese GardenConstructor 


Japanese Jandscape garden made at small cost, 
T. R. OTSUKA, 414 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


| Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study 


YARDLEY, PA. 























: Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Pror. Beat. colleges. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. } 
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Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATORS al 
Food compartments one piece of re 

genuine solid porcelain ware an inch = 
thick—with rounded corners and = 
edges. No joints or cracks. iki wed 






Really a large china dish, , 
permanently pure white, un- | 
stainable, always sanitary. 

Guaranteed against cracking | 
or breaking. 






Re 
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Perfect circulation 
» of pure, cold, dry air 
>) maintained with least 
ice consumption ac- 
count construction and 
five-inch thick solidly 
insulated. walls. 
Smooth solid oak case, 











no thin loose panels. 
Many distinctive and ef- 
, fective features. Many 






™: sizes. Special sizes to 

order. 

Send for catalogue 

and let us tell you all. 

TETTENBORN & CO. 
$28 PERRY ST. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 















PARQUET FLOOR 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks — in leading cities. Prices 
and c ats ulogues of design F * 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD 0. Manufacturers, Indianapoli 


The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


Ind. 
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Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 
Keop ‘ton Rie td os new 


Od En lish 
floor Wlax 


the quality wax—doesn’t scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical— 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—so-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 

fare.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 

A. S. BOYLE & CO. 

1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati. O. 











for vegetables are wonderful pieces of tableware, 
and so are the gravy boats, and all the smaller 
pieces for a full table service. There is a large 
punch bowl with tray and ladle. This is decor- 
ated with grapes in the paste. One imagines the 
dinner table laid in the master’s hall with the 
rich, creamy-white ware, without a color or tone, 
but the softness age has given, and the only dec- 
oration, fresh flowers and fruits. 


= 


T ANOTHER shop is a treasure true in 
A the form of a Syntax platter. We have 
had all kinds of old English platters 
brought to our notice through the wonderful 
sales this winter of fine collections, but this plat- 
ter heads the list in purity of color, in clearness 
of design, and in its perfect condition. ‘There are 
also two Erie Canal plates in perfect condition. 


as 
i 


FEW seventeenth century English pewter 
spoons; these have straight handles and 
circular bowls; are marked I. K. in crowned 

rose. A few platters, well marked, and plates, 
some with reeded edge, and some with chiseled 
figures, are for sale; also a few pieces of old 
Sheffield plate and solid silver of George II 
time. 

—— 

FINE array of lustre pitchers has just come 
out of hiding and are well worth our at- 
tention. Among the collection is a pink 

Sunderland mottled vase, and a copper lustre 
cream pitcher with the heads of Lafayette and 
Washington on the green band that encircles it. 
One of the pitchers is of blue lustre, which is 
unusual, There is also one of the ‘salt glaze 
pitchers, with color and figures in decoration. 
One beautiful copper lustre pitcher, among many, 
has relief work in ivory in a beautiful design. 
We have had Toby pitchers, Toby salts and pep- 
pers in quantities, but have mever seen a Toby 
tobacco jar till we saw two unpacked from a 
fresh importation of fine goods. They certainly 
are unique and will be a most enjoyable gift to a 
smoker friend. These two are old Staffordshire 
and come by the way of Holland. 


#2 
— 


SET of old Chelsea, figuring from the “Lon- 
don Cries,” is o flered at one of our shops. 
They are beauties and have the Chelsea 
mark well defined. This set has only six, while 
the entire number of “London Cries” is thirteen. 
It will be an interesting quest to seek the missing 
seven, which, undoubtedly, are preserved in some 
out-of-the-way corner of England. 
4 


= 


E HAVE three very interesting galleries 
where the products of weaving on their 


own looms are exhibited. Men of the old 
countries, where they have been weaving from 





| fully beautiful. 
| between the old and this fine new. At one of the 
galleries we were shown the large hangings for 





childhood, are doing this work, and it is wonder- 
It is difficult to make the choice 


the walls, and the borders, which are so useful 
for upholstery, or strips of all widths, which, in 
the soft colors of background with fruits and 


flowers, make such elegant mats and scarfs for 
the fine mahogany pieces of furniture. 
— 


O THOSE who enjoy, or do not yet know 

color, we are glad to recommend a color 

primer, or manual, as an introduction to the 
study of color. The three qualities of color — 
hue, value and strength —are carefully explained, 
and relation and contrast shown. When we con- 
sider how many go through life with none of the 
enjoyment of color, which gives to others the 
keenest pleasure, it would seem high time that the 
study was commenced in the nursery and home, 
with such a promise of help as this. 
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The Meadowbrook Lawn Table and 
Canopy 


Canopy, in 
green and 
gray or red 
and gray, 
diameter 


9 ft. $18 


Table, in 
Water- 
proof green 
enamel, $21 


Chair, $4 


| McHughwillow Furniture is noted for originality and smart 
style. New and exclusive models are ready in larger va- 
| riety than ever before. Many new things not yet catalogued, 


| Prompt shipments from ample stock on hand. Staining and 
' cushioning within three days. Send for our ‘‘Spring booklet.” 


| JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
| 9 West 42d Street - - New York 


Made to order—to exactly match 


the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the ey Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. aay len; 

tone—soft a subdu 


kin, 
artistic, dignified 
rtly woven at 


cam 
short notice. Wr ite for coior card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Vertehep 











Any color 

ed, or bright 
ind oe 
Pure wool or 








Auburn, New York 


ORIENTAL 
RUG SKEPTICISM _ 











accounts for my being in business. I 
bought several thousand dollars’ worth 
of rugs for myself before I felt able 
to buy wisely. Now I buy more gem 
rugs than any ten men in America. I 
offer you honest pieces at honest prices. 


Rug list sent upon request, and rugs 
prepaid for approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long ‘ife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
ae make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 








crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads and see that 


sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
= are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
ames Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. * Nez*you"* 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 
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The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, id from the cats, dogs and 
typhoid fly, 

Thousands in use 


noun 
—- ama aoa 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


‘oof and sanitary disposal of 
edeat refuse and oily waste. 

Our Underground Earth Close means 
freedom from contaminated water supply 
Sold direct Send for circulars 
In use nine years. It pays to look us up. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. eas 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. ff : 

















GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 
Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 





Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy ? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street :: :: NEW YORK 














THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring 
Sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 

For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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HESS paar 





MEDICINE 


LOCKER 


=a The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in _ snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 
Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
TDust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess 

in wall or to hang outside. Send for 

illustrated circular. 

The Recessed Stee) HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 











‘folding hat-stand, convenient for 





HE cool, restful willow furniture is surpris- 
I ing us continually with its graceful shapes, 
and with sedts and backs —— with 
harmonizing cretonnes, they are altogether charm- 
ing in appearance. There are many shops in which 
the different styles can be found, and they are all 
worthy of inspection, but in one shop we found 
them particularly pleasing. 


as 
———— 


ITH the willow furniture there seems no 

more appropriate rug than the old-fash- 

ioned “Rag” (we wish it had a different 
name), but they certainly are desirable in their 
weave and colorings. There are also the hand- 
braided oval rugs, which are full of wear for the 
rougher places in a house, and there are English 
and American Scotch wool art rugs, and any 
variety of porch rugs in the Rush and Crex and 
green and the 


Grass. These come in the soft 
browns and ecru, colors with which all tones 
blend, and each year they have more pliability and 
are more easily ‘cared for. 

Pon 


— 
——— 


E PRICED some small oriental rugs, both 
W Persian and Chinese, which are beautiful 
in color and texture, and prices were not 
prohibitive. We dread to see the rise in price on 
these beautiful art products which the fall impor- 
tations will bring. 
+ 
OTHING could be more beautiful for the 
country home tableware than the displays 
made now in our important shops. The 
potteries of England that have gone back to the 
early designs are sending out entire sets which 
are simply alluring. The Copenhagen Fayence is 
distinctive and charming. The decoration is done 
by the Copenhagen artists. They paint under the 
glaze before the burning, and the designs are 
original and beautiful. 
ITH the unusual crowd of pursons leaving 
for Europe, we find the shops offering 
many devices for their comfort. The 
steamer baskets filled with fruit and surprises, 
all daintily wrapped and strapped for the voy- 
age. The while-away boxes, with gift for every 
day; these gifts can be selected by friends. The 
i travel or home 
use. The collapsible hat-box, which is covered 
with a dust-proof material, and can lay flat in 
the trunk, or open, to receive two or three hats. 
This has proved a most convenient article. 
as 


-——— 
—— 


E ARE glad to find a more general ob- 
W ervance of the proper outfit for the house 

service in a shop which specializes in this 
direction. No other garments are made or carried 
in stock, but the correct uniforms for maids and 
nurses and all servants of the household. The 
designs have individuality and the workmanship 
is of high order. All the English uniforms can 
be had if desired. This shop promptly executes 
any mail order. as 


T IS now possible to have a steam radiator 
I that does not offend the eye. A frame with 
shelf is made of the wood trimming of the 
room, oak or mahogany, as the case may be, and 
the front and sides fitted with — of rattan 
open work. This is lined with asbestos to prevent 
the wood and cane being —e by too much 
heat. Ornaments can be ‘placed on the shelf and 
the thing of ugliness becomes a thing of beauty 
without losing its usefulness. 
as 


——— 
— 


OME of the new articles for gifts seen in 
S the shops are interesting. An oblong basket, 
with handle, filled with wild artificial flowers, 
such as buttercups and daisies, or the scarlet 
poppy, in green grasses, has an electric lamp at- 
tached with shade of the wicker, lined with the 
color of the flowers. It is a lovely addition to 
the table. 
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Free Usein Your Home 


A Piedmont 
~ Southern Red C- Cedar Chest 


Days * moths, mice, dust and damp. Ideal 3 
Free Trial ~ ding, birth: CI graduation gif smasnely be 





, 15 


BOOK FREE Wariner eel cee, Pome 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept 228, Statesville,N.C = 

















{2 Duilding? 


Then let us send you copy of our new booklet 
H. 6, which tells all about the proper method 
of finishing floors and interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just 
as artistic and beautiful as hard 
woods. Tell us the kind of woods 
you will use and we will mail 
you panels of those woods ar- 
tistically finishe ‘ 
with our 25¢ booklet H. B. , 
6—all free and postpaid. & swer 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities 


LUMBING WASTES, = 
sewaceE) V WITHOUT SEWERS 


ome Moderate Cost 
= ry H I . Send for FREE Booklet 
ity conveniences Today 


G. F. ARCHER, 39 Cortlandt St. New York 


ae 
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birt staat 
150 Styles 


aie 
HE 
ne 





Dept 39 ‘The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Cleveland, O. 
KILLED BY SCIENCE 

R DANYSZ VIRUS is a 

Bacteriological Preparation 
AND NOT A POISON Harmless to Animals other than 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. For a small house, 1 
= 75c.; ordinary secu 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place~for each 

sq. ft. floor space, use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. 


‘pANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front Street, New York 








; ANDIRONS 
Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wroeught-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 
talog Free 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate. The open 
Fire heating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
52 North Beekman St., New York. 
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Never mind what the old home was BUILT of—you can 


PUT A CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCH ON IT 


and by this use of ‘‘The Wood Eternal’’ enhance your property value by a touch of 
modern art, and guarantee the health and add to the joys of your family by adopting this 
vital doctrine of modern hygiene, without injury to the sentiment of the old place and 
at a cost you’d hardly notice. We have six special designs. Yours on request, FREE. 


OR THIS CLASSIC LOGGIA? 
How this chaste, yet rich 
entrance would embellish 
the old brick homestead (or 
the woodenone)! Everystick 
of it Cypress—of course. 


[TS TN. =V-O.L... 33:6 


Do You LIVE HERE? 
You know that style 
of bow window— 
with a tin roof anda 
railing—but not big 
enough to get out on? 


GET VOL.35. FREE 


OR DOES THIS FIT BETTER? 
Cut two extra windows 
on the first floor, put 
in diamond panes (in 
Cypress sash) and you'll 
shortly produce this. 


ASK FOR THAT VOL. 35 














and you'll find Full Detail 
Plans and Specifications, 


with Specifications and 


and see just what to : 
Complete Working Drawings. 


do to fix it up like this. 


ABOVE ARE BUT THREE OF THE SIX THAT ARE FREE 


in the internationally famous (fact) Vol. 35 of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 
—the Authoritative and Indispensable Reference Work for all well-ordered Home 
Builders. The plans and specifications are ample for any carpenter to build from— 
or for you if you can swing a hammer and take a day or two off. Balcony designs 
for any style of structure. All were designed to our order by eminent architects—none 
is for sale in any form—all are yours with our compliments. “WRITE TONIGHT.” 


OUT-OF-DOOR TIME NOW-BETTER ALSO ASK FOR VOL. 28—CYPRESS TRELLISES & ARBORS—20 DESIGNS 





When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Farm, aSleeping-Porch or just a Fence, remember—*‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 
Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Ourentire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


2206HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
° CROSBY CH 






















FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY 
PLUMBING GOODS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 

111 NDearborn Se 

Dallas, Texas 

Rochester, N. Y 


CHICAGO 


Omaha, Neb. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Main Offices: 
601-627 W. Lake St. 
Denver, Colo. 
Trenton, N. J. 











The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAuTIFUL. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 


| schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 


Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters, 








MAHOGANY AND WHITE PAINT 


My house is located on the southeast corner of 
two good streets, built of brick and stucco in a 
modified English design. The entrance door fac- 
ing the west opens into center hall with vestibule, 
wih living-room to the north and dining-room to 
the south, both rooms opening from hall with 
French doors. The woodwork in living-room and 
hall will be finished in white and the dining-room 
in mahogany with 5 ft. 6 in. paneled wainscoting. 
Would like you to give me your idea of decor- 
ating the walls and ceiling of these two rooms and 
hall, all of which will be smooth plastered, giving 
color scheme, etc. 


The dining-room will have one set of French 
doors opening onto terrace on south, and living- 
room two sets of French doors opening onto 
porch on the north. How would you curtain these . 
doors? The windows in each of these rooms are 
in a group of three, facing west. 

Would you suggest a number of small Oriental 
rugs for hall, or one or two large rugs? Expect 
to carpet living-room. What color would you 
suggest? The dining-room will have one large 
rug. What color would you suggest for this? 
Will furnish two bedrooms. Woodwork in both 
to be white. What color schemes would you sug- 
gest, and what kind of curtains and rugs would 
you use? One of the bedrooms faces north and 
west, with two windows on the north, and a group 
of three windows on the west, and the other faces 
south and west with one window on the south and 
a group of three windows facing west. Expect 
to use mahogany furniture throughout. L. F.C. 


As your walls are to be toned only for the en- 
tire lower floor, we would use a light tan tone. 
This, with your white woodwork or mahogany, 
will look well. Let the living-room on the north 
exposure have a more golden shade of tan than 
the hall or dining-room, The curtains for all the 
French doors, and also the sets of windows should 
be of the same material; a very sheer scrim is 
much used. On the doors it is fulled onto small 
rods top and bottom, so as not to make trouble 
in opening and shutting. The curtains of the 
same material would be drawn on small rod at 
top of windows and just reach the sill with a 
two-inch hem. Have them open in the center, 
drawing each way towards the side, with an inch 
hem down the center-pieces. Now, over the two 
sets of windows we would suggest some of the 
beautiful cretonnes or brocades if you wish. These 
are carried over the entire set of windows on a 
separate rod and hang in straight folds to the sill. 
The lambrequin above can be a ruffle one-third of 
a yard deep, or it can be plain with a stiff lining. 

For rugs we would use a long one, running to 
the stairs and shorter rug of the same tones be- 
yond. For the living-room, with golden tan tone 
of wall, we would cover the floor with a carpet 
combining the tone of wall and brown shades. 
For the dining-room, a blue and light tan or Chi- 
nese yellow would make the best possible rug. 

For the two bedrooms: We would make the 
one facing north as bright as possible with a 
flowered paper—one of the hollyhock design on 
white ground, and the curtains we would make 
of linen, the shade of some of the flowers. A full 
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“Edgemont Estate’ 
At Scarsdale Station 


A delightful out-of-town home community. 
Accessible for all year residence. 

An infinite variety of charming building sites. 
All improvements, half hour electric trains. 








OMES of the better sort for the dis- 

criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans 
sent upon request. 


THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. 
47 West 34th Street - - New York City. 











AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to rep- 
resent us everywhere. Here is 
an opportunity to make good 
money, by taking subscriptions 
for a magazine that will sell on 
sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














THIRTY FIVE 
OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Already have been pub- 
| lished. They deal with 
gardening, hunting, fish- 
\ ing, camping, dogs, horses, 
| boats, exercise and 27 


le oe 
| rh other divisions of outdoor 
i life. 

The Lexington Herald 
< RE RERS says “they are positively 
‘ invaluable. Each one is 
THe New text- | prepared by an authority 
BOOKS FoR ouT- | and each is complete in 
Ron WORK AND. T itself yet so perfect a 
Ses component part of all that 


it isa pity to miss a single one of the little 
dark green volumes.” 


IS EM 77, 

















Superfluous paper and fancy binding are 
eliminated. Just meaty, interesting reading in 
attractive form. Price per volume 70 cents 
Ask your bookseller or send for free OUTING 
Handbook catalogue. 


OUTING PUB. CO. 141 W. 36 ST.N.Y. 


The Corbin Night Latch 


will protect your treasures. Quickly and easily applied. 
Adjustable to thickness of door. The best dealers sell it. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P, & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
of New York Philadelphia 


P. & F. Corbin 
of Chicago 














AGENTS WANTED—We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















AND COOLER COMBINED 


positively removes all the germs from the drinking water 
(even spring water) right in your home. $3.85 at your 
dealer’s or expressed direct. Write for 
free book, ‘‘Nature’s Laboratory,” with 
noted doctors’ endorsements. 


FULPER POTTERY CO. 


7 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 







ULPG 
erm-proof Filte 
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If you are going to build aNew 
Home or remodel the old one 
—send for a copy of “Modern 
Bathrooms”—100 pages— 
illustrated in color. 


O room in the house is so important as the 

bathroom and too great care cannot be given 
to the selection of fixtures to make it sanitary and 
beautiful. That you may be able to select for 
yourself the equipment best suited to your heme 
and your means, we have published “Modern 
Bathrooms,” an elaborately illustrated book, 
showing many attractive model interiors and giving 
floor plans and costs of each fixture in detail. 
Modern kitchen and laundry interiors are featured 
— decorative ideas explained and accessories 
suggested. 


It shows the artistic values of “Standatd” Guaran- 
teed Fixtures — and faithfully demonstrates their 
sanitary exellence and the economy of their use. 
A study of ‘*Modern Bathrooms’’—the most complete and 
authoritative work on this important subject, will enable you 
to plan your own bathroom, kitchen and laundry to your 
complete satisfaction. Sent free—on receipt of 6c postage. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NewYork, 35 W.318t. Cincinnati,633 Walnut 8t. Montreal, Can. 
Ch Nashville 215 Coristine Bldg. 
































Zo 
900 8, Michigan Ave, 315 Tenth Avenue, 8. Hamilton, Can. 
Philadelphia New Orleans, Baronne 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
1215 Walnut St, and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex. 
Toronto, Can. Boston Preston and Smith Sts. 
59 Richmond &t., E. John Hancock Bldg, Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh Louisville Southern Bldg. 
106 Federal 8t, 319-23 W. Main St, Toledo, O., 311-321 Erie St. 
Cleveland Fort Worth, Tex. 
648 Huron Rd.,.8.E, Front and Jones Sts, 


London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 




















IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 
scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach THE 
House BEautIFUt office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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curtain divided in the center and drawn to the 
sides. The rugs should be of the best type of 
domestic rag rug, made of the shade of the cur- 
tains with borders of the other wall colors. The 
other bedroom we would treat in the same way, 
only making the color a green on white, with 
white curtains and green rugs. ’ : 






OLD MIRRORS 


Will you please advise me as to a mirror for 
over a white marble mantel? Our house is an 
old-fashioned one with ceilings about 14 ft. high. 
In both parlor and sitting-room we have the white 
marble mantels, rather low ones, just 4 ft. high. 
The woodwork and furniture in these rooms is, 
in the main, mahogany. What style mirror ought 
I to use?—how framed? What ought such a 
mirror to cost? And where can it be bought? 

I should like to ask you, too, about three Japa- 
nese panels that I have. They are of a very deli- 
cate gauze-like material stenciled or painted in 
designs of birds and flowers, with an occasional 
bird or flower embroidered. They were given me 
and I suppose were meant for a screen, but I do 
not care for one. Would they be suitable for 
framing? If so, how? Would they be suitable 
hung in either sitting-room or parlor? These 
panels-are 3 feet long by 19 inches wide. w.B. 


In regard to the mirror for over mantel, we 
know where several kinds can be had. Some of 
the old gilt frames with new glass that would look 
charming over the white marble mantel. You give 
the height of the ceiling, but not the breadth of 
chimney. We know of one (if the size is right) 
that is fifty dollars. It is of old carved wood 
gilded, very simple but charming in design. Your 
interesting panels will make beautiful wall decor- 
ation by framing in a narrow bamboo frame, or 
very narrow mahogany frame. 


WALL PAPERS 


Would like your advice as to color and style of 
paper, whether plain, striped or figured, we should 
use on a room about 15 feet square and g feet 
high, with a large broad window on east wall, 
and a narrower window on north wall, which 
looks on the street. In middle of north wall is 
an alcove, about 6 feet wide at opening, about 4 
feet long and narrows to width of window. A 
door leads to hall on south wall and one to closet 
on west wall. Woodwork is of cypress, natural 
finish. Floor is covered with a carpet of cream- 
colored background, with a rather scattered green 
floral design. In case a new carpet is substituted 
for this, what would you suggest? 

Furniture, for most part, is of curly birch, nat- 
ural finish, and consists of a bed, dresser, round 
table, desk, Morris chair (golden oak), two wicker 
rocking-chairs and a couch, 

What would be pretty for cushions for Morris 


| chair and couch, also window hangings? As there 


is so much in the room, am desirous of giving it 
as large and airy an appearance as possible. The 
room is occupied by two young ladies. 

Enclosed is a stamped, addressed envelope for 
your answer. An early reply would be very much 
appreciated, as we expect paper hangers within 
next two weeks. S. H. 


The room you write of would take two treat- 
ments, which you could choose: A narrow striped 
wall in greenish tone and cushions and window 
draperies of some of the beautiful cretonnes in 
bright figures, birds and flowers, or a figured wall 
in floral treatment and plain curtains and uphol- 
stery in a grayish green shade. We would put a 
grayish green matting —one of the soft kind— 
on the floor whichever scheme of wall we used. 
and over this place small Oriental rugs at desk. 
dressing case, alcove and side of bed. 
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The beautiful designing 
and coloring of the walls and 
ceilings of Mr.P.R. Friedel's 
Bungalowhave attracted wide- 
spread attention. Read their 
history below. 





The Story of a Beaver 
Board Inspiration 


HE owner of the 

room illustrated 
above, had never thought 
much about interior de- 
signing. 


He had rather expected to finish 
his rooms in the old-fashioned lath- 
plaster-and-wall-paper manner, like 
everybody else. 

But one day he read a little book 
about walls and ceilings, and he 
had an inspiration. 

The book told him of a way to have 
walls and ceilings that would be individual 
in design, distinctive in decoration, more 
enduring than lath and plaster, and easier 
to put up. 

The book is entitled “Beaver Board 
and its Uses.” It describes this pure- 
wood-fibre wall and ceiling material in 
detail, and shows by illustration of actual 
interiors how it is used in all types of 
buildings. 

Write us and we'll g.adly send you the 
book and a painted sample of Beaver Board. 

Beaver Board is sold by builders’ supply, 


lumber, hardware and paint dealers and deco- 
rators, in sizes to meet all average requirements. 


The Beaver Companies 


United States: 127 ow Road, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Canada: 327 Wall Beaverdale, Ottawa. 


Gt. Britain’: Teahanigien Row, London, W.C. 


BEAVER 
BOARD 








Trade 
Mark 


Does not crack 


Easily put up 


Makes houses 
warm in winter, 
cool in summer 


Used in ali 
climates 


Clean and 
sanitary 


No wall-paper 
needed 


Beautiful pebbled 
surface for 
painting 











This is the “(Genuine Economy” House 


Below is a residence recently completed in St. Louis, with 13-inch solid 
brick walls, faced all around with Hy-tex No. 508, tile roof, copper gutters, cut stone sills 
and trim, and other details in keeping. It cost $9875.00 

The contract price for the brickwork, including 


Hy-tex Brick 


and labor, was $1465.00. The contract bid for the walls as if built of frame was $1137.71. 
The stone sills and trim in the brick house cost $102.00, making the excess of the brick 
walls over frame only $429.29. 

Contract bids for the same house showed the excess cost of brick to be $610.19 in 
Indianapolis, $671.29 in Omaha, $755.02 in Philadelphia, $771.70 in Cleveland and 
$855.00 in Minneapolis. The average excess of brick in these representative cities was 
$682.08. The greatest excess of brick amounted to only 8.6%, the least 4.4% and the 
average 6.9%. 

Except stone, which is more expensive than brick, costs of all other 
struction lie between the 13-inch solid brick wall and frame. 


forms of con- 


The slightly higher first-cost of the Hy-tex house brings with it savings in up-keep and 
repairs, fuel, fire insurance premiums, painting and other fixed charges, making Hy-tex the 
genuinely economical building material. In addition the Hy-tex house is fire-safe, beautiful and 


durable. 

Our new booklet, “Genuine Economy in Home Building,” illustrated in colors, 
elements that enter into building econoiny in a comprehensive way. Every prospective 
builder should have it, Sent to any address on receipt of 10¢ to cover mailing charges. 


ee a HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. B6 St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, IIL; 
Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, ©O.; Davenport, lewa In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn; 
New York City; Omaha, Neb.; Vhiladelphia, Pa.; 
Toledo, O.: Washington, D. C. 


takes up the 
home- 
Send 


Largest Manufacturers 
of Face Brick in 
the World. 























ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


Mr. Embury writes most entert: 1iningly of the new American architecture— New England, 
Southern and Dutch Colonial — The American Farmhouse, Elizabethan and Modern Eng- 
lish, Spanish or Mission, etc.—explaining its many sources and discussing its development 
and possibilities. The 100 illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in 
different parts of the country. The book makes an instant appeal through its outward 
appearance-—binding, paper, type and illustrations. 

Sise, 10x II inche s. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

Present subscribers to THE House BEAuTIFUL may secure the book by send- 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Reynolds Asphalt Shingles 
are uniform in size—8 in. 
x12? in.—and are laid 4 
in. to the weather. Your 
building-supply or lumber 
dealer can secure these 
shingles for you. Theillus- 
trations herewith show what 
a perfect roof they make. 


kind of weather, 


Let us send you a booklet 
showing photographs of 
modern houses roofed 
with Reynolds Asphalt 
Shingles—signed opin- 
ions of the owners are 
included. Also opinions 


H. M. REYNOLDS 
ASPHALT SHINGLE CO. 


169 Grant St., West 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Established 1868 








Reynolds 
Asphalt Shingles 


For ten years these remarkable shingles have beautified 
impressive homes. 
driving rain, pelting hail, hottest sun and heaviest snow. 
They lie perfectly flat—cannot warp, crack, split, curl, drop 
or blow-off. They are light in weight—only 220 lbs. to 
the square—and do not require a reinforced under-roof. 
hey are as cheap as good wood shingles, yet are far more 
lasting, far handsomer, and cannot be set on fire by flying 


to every style of pitched roof, and make possible many 
unusual architectural effects. 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 


We are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of Flexible Asphalt Slate 
Shingles and tested our product for ten years before putting it on 
the general market. 
changes are extreme, our shingles, after ten years’ exposure to every 


wonder we can GUARANTEE them to you for 10 years! 
such a long-lived, attractive roof possible, it surely will be unwise 
to waste your money in buying quick-rotting wood shingles, which 
catch fire from the first spark ; and equally unwise to pay exorbitant 
prices for heavy slate or similar materials. 


of leading architects and Residence of 

builders. Write for a > Hip Rooks 
rand Rapids, 

copy TODAY. Mich. 





This roof takes precedence over other 
materials for beauty, durability, fire protec- 
tion and low cost. Rough-surfaced shingles 
of crushed slate or granite embedded in 
pure asphalt. Natural colors of garnet, red 
or gray-green, which never fade and never 
need painting. 


They have withstood the ravages of 


save part of your insurance cost. Adaptable 


Right here, in Grand Rapids, where climatic 


look as good as the day they were nailed on. No 
With 














Correct Silence Cloth 


Saves Table, ~~ AEE T ra 
Linen, a 


China. 


Be sure to 
ask for 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding 










Soft 
Thick 


The soft cotton strands 

firmly knitted ae a " 
smooth yielding surface F 

with strength. Does not grow hard irm 
with cleansing, as others do. bl 
If your dealer does not have it send Dura e 


us his name. Booklet Free. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 6 Chapman St., CANTON JUNC., MASS. 





| THE 
|SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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GENUINE MAHOGANY 


AHOGANY (Swietenia mahagoni) is one 
M of the standard woods brought into this 

country from tropical America, says the 
American Architect. It is procured nowhere else, 
and the extent of the territory in which it grows 
and the available supply are matters of unusual 
interest to architects and furniture manufacturers, 
These points have been the subject of a good 
many articles in the trade and scientific journals, 
but in nearly every instance the writers have 
claimed that this wood is very scarce and difficult 
of access. This is true in part, but there is stil] 
an enormous amount of mahogany throughout 
the West Indies, Mexico, and Central and parts 
of South America. No one knows just how much 
standing mahogany there is left. Vast areas are 
believed to be available in Mexico and Central 
America that have never been estimated. 

During 1910, 18,000,000 feet of mahogany were 
imported into the United States. It is difficult to 
ascertain the quantity of mahogany cut and sent 
to other countries or the amount used locally, 
but it is a conservative estimate to put this figure 
at 12,000,000 feet, making a total consumption 
of about 30,000,000 feet. The United States is 
probably the largest consumer of true mahogany. 
In addition to these 18,000,000 feet used in the 
United States there is an annual consumption of 
about 22,000,000 feet of other woods, sold for 
mahogany. The bulk of these substitute mahog- 
anies comes from Africa. This substitution of 
other woods for the true kind does not mean so 
much that deliberate deception is being practiced 
as it does that the demand for genuine mahogany 
greatly exceeds the supply. 

In the United States, and particularly in the 
eastern states, a considerable demand has arisen 
for tropical American woods, which, to a large 
extent, means mahogany and mahogany-like 
woods. There are other timber trees in the for- 
ests that are equally, if not more valuable for 
special purposes, but for general cabinet making, 
furniture, interior finish, patterns, and numerous 
other purposes, the timber of this tree stands pre- 
eminent. This fact points to the value of this 
wood and how desirable it is to maintain a per- 
manent supply. Mahogany is without doubt the 
most valuable timber tree in the American tropics, 
and meets every requirement of the architect for 
interior finish. It is still more highly esteemed 
in all parts of the civilized world for furniture 
and cabinet making, and for these purposes there 
is an increasing demand. This demand is now 
being made upon this wood, not only because of 
its excellent qualities, but also because it is the 
fashion wood, and, consequently commands ex- 
cellent prices. The stumpage value, however, is 
exceedingly low as compared with our native cabi- 
net woods. This is due largely to the fact that 
the merchantable trees of mahogany are very scat- 
tered with a mixture of many other kinds. It 
may be safely stated that on an average there are 
not more than two large mahogany trees to the 
acre. This peculiarity of the scattered growth of 
the merchantable trees and the present unsatis- 
factory and expensive means of transportation 
are of great disadvantage to mahogany loggers. 

Mahogany has as wide a range of growth as 
any other important species with which it asso- 
ciates. The tree produces abundant seeds and 
young trees may be seen everywhere in the open 
forest, which seems to insure the future supply 
of this timber. It is a fine straight tree with a 
trunk that is cylindrical and comparatively free 
from branches, except at the top. It is not un- 
common to find considerable areas in which the 
majority of the mature mahogany trees attain 
heights of from 80 to 160 feet, with good stems 
from three to six feet in diameter, and from 50 to 
70 feet to the first branch. Taking an average, 
however, a mahogany tree in a good condition 
and one representing a fair average matured speci- 
men of its kind would run from about 80 to 90 
feet in height, and from three to five feet in 
diameter at the base. Under such conditions, trees 
of this size might be expected to be sound and 
convertible into good marketable timber. The 
large trees often have a log content of from 
3,000 to 10,000 feet. 
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from the raw cotton and crude lumber, 
conforming to our own patented inven- 
tions,"he PalmerPa ented Hammocksare man- 
ufacturedcomrletelyinour: wnfactories, where 
the firstcotton hamm ckin the world was made 
Graceful— Comfortable— Durable 
Slung Hammocks from $1 to $8 
Couch Hammocks from $5 to $25 
Your dealer can furnish them ; 
Ask him to show you; look for the Palmer kine te = 
label. Illustrated catalog, in colors, { te Le 
showing complete line, sent on request ine oy 
THE I. E. PALMER CO. 
Dept. 7, Middletown, Conn. 
Arawana Mills Established 1859 
nore Frei 


























Complete with cush- 
ion in denim or 
cretonne « « $7.25 


Stained any color, $1 


F.O B., N.Y 


During this summer 
only we offer this 
strong, comfortable 
Arm Chair at this 
special price, to impress our new address 
on the minds of our friends and to ac- 
quaint those whom we wish to make our 

















In the Bays of the 
Wondrow Alhambra 


4 beautiful rugs gave the needed touch of glorious color 
to the cold beauty of marvelous Moorish architecture. 
Today they are just as necessary in our home to give 
just the same feeling of warmth and luxury. 


















CIt is impossible to improve upon the marvelous color- 
ings, designs and fabrics of the wonderful old rugs of 


‘Whittall Rugs 


embody all the rare and artistic beauty of the soft 
toned antique. They lend to their surroundings the 
same desirable effect of luxury and comfort—at 
a price you can afford to pay and in a fabric 
of great durability that will look well 
as long as there is any of it left. 


(The name ‘“Whittall’s” woven into the 
back of every rug and yard of carpet. 
guarantees Excellence of Material, 
Permanence of Color and Satisfac- 
tory Wear. 
( Our new booklet, “Oriental Art in 
Whittall Rugs,” is now ready for distribu- 
tion. In this unique book of Rugs are perfect 
descriptions of some of the principal types of 
Oriental Art with their Whittall reproductions. 
Profusely illustrated—some of the plates in 
full color. We shall be glad to mail 
it to you free, upon request. 
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friends with the high quality of our hand 
wrought willow ware. 





Walter J. Brennan Company 
14 East 47th Street 











Formerly 437 Lexington Ave. 





(Sketch sheets of willow pieces in large diversity of styles on request) 
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House on 
Hot Days! 





Our handsomely illustrated Vudor booklet shows how, at This 
Have a Cool 


moderate expense, your porch and the adjoining rooms Free 
may be kept delightfully cool on hot, sultry days; tells Book 
how to turn your porch into ideal sleeping quarters. Tells 
Write for Booklet and Full Information e 
HOUGH SHADE CORP., 233 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. How 
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Imperator 


Newest and Largest Steamship afloat. 
50,000 Tons, 919 ft. long, 98 ft. beam, 
OF THE 


Hamburg-American Line 


Now in Regular transatlantic service. 


In addiiion to the well-known features 
of modern ocean steamers there is a great 
Ritz-Carlton a la carte Restaurant, Ball 
Room, Grill Room, Private Dining 
Rooms, Pompeiian Bath, a Swimming 
Pool and a Gymnasium. 


Vacation Cruises 


Special Summer Rates 
MAY 1st TO OCTOBER Ist 


Cuba, Jamaica tue 
PANAMA CANAL 


Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
by the new, fast Twin Screw Steamships 
**CARL SCHURZ” 
and 
“EMIL L. BO‘S” 


and the well-known “PRINZ” steamers 


of our 
. a 
Atlas Service 
1 to 18 days - - - - - - - $75 
zs DAY CRUISES - - - - - $115 
MEA cal Round Trip- - - - $75 
PANAMA CANAL, Round Trip - $110 


Delightful Summer Cruises 
TO THE 


Land ofthe Midnight Sun 


by the large Cruising Steamers Victoria 

Luise, _Fiirst Bismarck and Meteor, 

Leaving Hamburg during the months of 

June, July and August. Visiting Iceland, 

Spitzbergen, North Cape, Norway, Scot- 

land, Orkncy and Faroe Islands. 

Duration 11 to 25 days. 

Cost $56.25 and up. 


Cruise Around the World and 
Tarough The Panama Canal 


by Twin-screw S. S. Cleveland, leaving 
New York, January 27th, 1915. 
135 Days—$9C0 and up 


Register your oo gg HE now 
rooms will soon be taken 





Write for beautifully illustrated book 
stating cruise, 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, N w York 

Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 























Mahogany is generally considered to be a low- 
land tree, and it has an areal range of growth 
almost coinciding with that of Spanish cedar 
(Cedrela odorata), but in altitudinal range these 
two species differ in so far that mahogany grows 
also on the uplands of Mexico and Cuba. The 
areas which contain the largest mahogany trees 
are along the water courses in southern Mexico 
and parts of Central America, with the choicest 
portion midway between the Gulf Coast and the 
interior mountainous districts. In all cases it de- 
lights in an ironstone formation. 

The largest trees were originally cut by the 
Indians for making canoes and the trees suitable 
for such purposes are generally found along 
streams or on flats, and canoes made from them 
will last in water for many years. Mahogany is 
famed for its indestructible qualities. It is not 
attacked by the teredo or the white ants. Its re- 
sistance to the latter is remarkable, and houses 
built of this wood when thoroughly seasoned are 
of a type lasting many years. 


AGREEABLE LIGHTING 

HE number of different methods which may 
I be adopted, each one of which, while suitable 
for any given situation, is profoundly unsuit- 
able in one differing slightly from it, has added to 
the difficulties, but at the same time increased the 
artistic possibilities of a satisfactory lighting 
scheme. One has only to turn to the theater in 
order to see how many emotional effects are now 
produced on the audience by a manipulation of 
the lighting that it was formerly necessary to ob- 
tain by means of weird or thrilling sounds in the 
orchestra, and one sees how great and compara- 
tively unexplored this field is. Everyone knows 
that he cannot see as well with a light glaring 
into his eyes, no matter how brilliantly his sur- 
roundings may be illuminated, as he can if the 
lights are properly disposed, even though they be 

fewer in number or less powerful. 

This effect of glare is not confined only to a light 
shining directly on the eye; it exists, but exists in a 
lesser degree, when the light is arranged to fall 
on white or lightly-colored surfaces at an incor- 
rect angle. The absence of glare is the very first 
desideratum in any lighting scheme, and should 
be attained at allcosts. An indirect system of light- 
ing goes far to insure this, but is not always a spe- 
cific, and the whole circumstances of any particu- 
lar case must be carefully considered. Nothing 
can be more effective when it is properly carried 
out amid suitable surroundings. The experienced 
illuminating engineer should be called in wherever 
it is desired to use this method, and his advice 
should be followed. There is danger to a good 
decorative effect in supplying too much light. 
The most effective room is the one which is illu- 
minated with various degrees of strength. A 
proper proportion of light and shade is necessary 
if a good effect is to be obtained. A factory or 
workshop may require a penetrating white light 
which will reveal every thread in a complicated 
fabric or every scratch in an elaborate piece of 
mechanism; it is a sine qué non for the hospital 
operating table; but it is emphatically not the 
way to light a room in which one takes one’s 
comfort. This latter is not a matter of mathe- 
matics and mean candle-power per square foot of 
surface, but rather of imagination and esthetic 
sense. 

The distribution of the lights is a much more 
important factor than their number, and this can- 
not be properly attempted until something is 
known of the size and style of the furniture in 
the room to be lighted. The obviously utilitarian 
arrangement of lights so often adopted is not 
always the best, and sometimes the alteration in 
position of a few articles of furniture may even 
destroy the utility to which everything else has 
been sacrificed. The knowledge, experience and 
care required, are now available, and it is not too 
much to hope that with the further improve- 
ments, which are bound to follow, the soothing 
effect of artificial lighting may become an anti- 
dote to the whirling rapidity of town life. 

The question of fittings is rather one that 
should be treated in a committee consisting of 
the decorator, the illuminating engineer and the 
house owner. 





THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLACE ABOUT THE HOUSE 


HE place where the morning papers can 
be read in peace and seclusion, the place 
where you find a shaded retreat during the 

hot hours of the day, is your own porch if you 
equip it with 


AEROLU 


PORCH SHADES 


These shades, built of prepared woods, dyed in many 
pleasing colors and delicate tones are impervious to 
all weather conditions and being equipped with our 
patented NO-WHIP ATTACHMENT, they will not flap in 
any wind. They come in sizes to fit any porch or veranda. 

‘Beautifully illustrated color folder describing the 
shades in detail and telling at which stores they may be 
examined or purchased, will be sent free upon request. 

Send us a post card, and we will send the folder. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
327 Oakland Ave. WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Just a turn of 
this little crank 
opens or closes 
your shutters 


































UICKLY close your shutters 

against the thunder gust or 
summer downpour, and do it 
from within the room without 
raising the sash or screen — 
simply turn a little handle. 


The Mallory 
Shutter Worker 


is easily applied to stone or frame houses, 
old or new. 

They are inexpensive and a great com- 
fort to the housewife. 

Ask your hardware dealer or write t» 
us for pamphlet. 


Mallory Mfg. Co. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 















































Cine floor when finished 
with Mar-not 


will not show any of the marks that 
soon disfigure so many varnished 


| MAR:NOT 


FLOOR VARNISH | 




















is an exceedingly tough and elastic 
floor varnish that dries smoothly and 
quickly. Itisone ofthe many Sherwin- 
Williams products described in our 
Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


This Portfolio tells just what to use for finishing every 
surface, outside and in, and contains plates showing 
artistic decorative suggestions. Sent free on request. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Visit Our Decorative Departments: 
625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
116 West32nd St., near Penn. Sta. New York City 
and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


UNDERFEE 


Cuts Your Coal Bill 
to 2/3 


fo 


WHILE the people are looking to Congress for legislation to reduce cost of food and clothing, the Underfeed has 


ery A ached for all time the problem of lowering heat costs. 
of the amount you have been accustomed to pay for Esa 
BOOK tells most interestingly the reasons why. Ask Ui 


saving of 

gate! Our 
Mr. C. P, Prescott, 115 Henry 

St., ©... ucherston. N. Y.anUn- THE 


NOW you can enjoy clean. even, genial warmth at a 

Home Owners and Home Builders investi- 
erfeed users anywhere. 

Smoke and gases, wasted up Top- 

4eed chimneys (40 to 50 cents of 

y for coal)-- 


e a : 

‘eed Boiler user writes: W Il a mm on every dollar you 
are forced by the draft to pass up 
PECK i q Ss through the flames, are consumed 


ps coal bilis have aver- 
for the last three years U d rfeed FURNACES and make more and cleaner heat. 
cootuenprosreerrerees OTIS BOILERS [econ mote. 


previously heated — 


terialiyless space with wi 
we believed the best To; bene Boiler on the market at 
an annual cost of over $100 for fuel.” 


Mr. Hans Peterson, 1816 Villa Street, Racine, Wis., writes: 


“My UNDERFEED Warm Air Farnace has been 
in use seven winters and ry paid for itself long ago 
— it saves more than 

In the UNDERFEED inexpensive grades of either ard or 
soft coal, costing $2 or $3 less per ton, is Jumped up into the 
fire-pot underneath perfect and candle-like, burns from the 
top down. Resu.t; perfect combustion and more heat from 
no more tons of cheaper coal. 





always on top, isin close con- 
tact with clean, heat-responsive metal. Noclinkers_and few 
ashes, Send coupon for Free Book. Free Heating Plans and 
Estimate of Cost. 


5 W ¥ a 
peck—WILLIAMSON C0. cincinwari, o: 
Send me—FREE— 
Underfeed jot seca, * 


Name 
Address. 











Name of my dealer 




















Russian Brasses 


in great variety for house and porch use 


Trays, Jars, Vases, Candlesticks and Kettles 


ranging in price from one dollar and upward 


RUSSIAN SUPPLY CO. 


Room 1712, 315 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 














Address all inquiries to the 
Sherwin- WilliamsCo.,625 CanalRoad,N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio | 

















With a BEALTA MERRY-GO-ROUND on your lawn you need not 
worry about the health and amusement of your children, They’ ll 
themselves in theopen, at home. Grow strong in mind and body. 
The Health Merr>-fio-Round is absolutely safe; has no cogs; is 
strongly built of iron, steel and seasoned wood; repair proof; an 
ernament to the lawn, or public play grounds. Made with or with: 
out canopy. Organ for music, 
Every machine Guaranteed. Sent on Free Trial; your moncy 
back if not catieees. Dealers Wanted—attractive proposition. . 
rite for Free Titostreted Catalo, 


HEALTH MERR Y-GO ROUND CO., 
° QUINCY, ILL 


























A Shingle Roof as Durable and Fire- 
proof as a Stone Foundation 


The weak spot in the average dwelling has 
And they readily, 
And their great weight puts a severe strain on the rafters. 
Asbestos Fireproof Shingles haven’t a single one of these faults—haven’t a single weak- 
They are as fireproof and durable as a stone foundation, for they are 


shingles rot, loosen, etc. 


break. 


warp, 


ness of any kind. 
all mineral—literally stone shingles. 


are made of Asbestos and Portland Cement. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles | 


lasting. 


the most permanent building material ever 
} 


over 2,000 years ago are still in good condition. 


More pleasing effects can be obtained with J-M Transite As- 


¢ 


bestos Shingles than with any other kind of roofing material. 
smooth edges and 
red and 


J-M Shingles are furnished \ in. thick with 

1 

slate, punched for nails and ready to apply 
They weigh about a third less than slate. 


summer and warmer in winter. 
Write nearest Branch for Booklet 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Asbestos is a 
rock ; and, like all rock, it is fireproof and practically ever- 
And everybody knows that Portland Cement is 
discovered. 
Buildings of cement construction erected by the Romans 


% in. thick with rough edges, in colors of gray, green, 


Thus they are 
much easier to handle and do not require such heavy rafters. 
They are non-conductors of heat, and keep a building cooler in 


heretofore been the roof. Wooden 
catch fire. Slate and tile split and 
But J-M Transite 














Albany Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 

Baltimore Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 

Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 

Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 

Chicago Kansas City New York St. Louis i” sidence of Mr. Ignatius Horstman, Atlantic City 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Syracuse J J. Covered with J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


Rien Ireiand, Architect. W. Ss. Bigbee, Builder. : ; 
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THE RICHEST SILVER. 


For 


THE JUNE BRIDE 


In making the proper selection of Gifts 
there are many things to consider -if 
the giving is other than perfunctory. 
Remembrance, giving pleasure and 
utility being the most important points 
of consideration. 


A SILVER SERVICE 


or one or two pieces-the beginning of what 
may eventually become 4 complete service 
oy being gradually added to-is always 
appreciated and welcome and in good form 
-oecoming more cherished and precious 

each year by association. 

There are old Services of our own make 
which we would.obe glad to have in our 
possession. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


of exclusive Silver Services and individual 
pieces will be mailed promplly. 


THE HAND BOooK 
{Illustrated} 


containing Wedding Silver 
Table China, Glassware, 
Mahogany, Clocks, etc. 


Sent by post upon request. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE Co 


Pearls, Diamonds, 
Precious Stones, Jewelry. 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
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FULL AND 
HALF SIZE PIECES 


Made by THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 








TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


HE July program of The House 
Beautiful will contain cool, coun- 
try subjects leading far away 

from cobblestones and skyscrap- 

ers. Beginning with the cover, which 
shows a delightful country house seen 
through summer foliage, the reader is 
beckoned on by pages of gardens, cot- 
tages and bungalows. 


In contrast with the American foun- 
tains and flowerbeds are the pergolas and 
arbors of fair Capri, beautifully illus- 
trated in Frank Presbrey’s description of 
an Italian-American home in the little 
town of Marina Grande. The tale of this 
house, built by two Connecticut women, 
has a touch of romance, which the pic- 
turesque setting heightens. For people 
who have been in Capri Mr. Presbrey’s 
article will afford a delightful bit of remi- 
niscence; for those who expect to go it 
will give a keener edge to anticipation; 
for those who are building it will hold 
many helpful hints, and thus is closely 
allied to the mission of The House 
Beautiful. 


The decorative contributions will con- 
tinue the cottage and porch themes, to- 
gether with other seasonable topics. On 
The Library Shelf a third book will be 
placed, this time a garden volume of a 
most winning type. To give the title 
and the publisher, or to speak of the illus- 
trations, would reveal too much, for this 
is a little book as garden literature goes; 
a little book with a big outlook. For 
collectors there will be a one-page chat 
on Salt Glaze, illustrated by three char- 
acteristic phases of this charming old 
English ware, gone now like the potters 
who brought it into existence and, fortu- 
nately, never reproduced. The Shopping 
Guide will tell you of the things you 
really cannot live without in hot July, 
while Automobile Notes, like the old 
nursery rhyme, will carry you “over the 
hills and far away.” 


There will be houses, too, and very 
good ones; also plans and pictures. The 
country home which is seen in fragment 
on the cover, will be described by the 
architect, Alfred Busselle, and a most 
readable contribution by Robert W. 








| Gardner will be entitled Planning the 





Plan. Household Hardware will be ad- 
equately treated by Charles E. White, Jr., 
with many illustrations showing the best 
designs of hardware specialists. The im- 
portance of this subject is too often over- 
looked by house builders, who are apt to 
remember locks, bolts and keys at the 
very last. Inasmuch as hardware begins 
at the front door it is a topic which 
should receive more attention than is usual. 
Mr. White’s article will help you find the 
best types. 














THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1913 


{ Photograph by Frances BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 
Cover - - - - - = Decorations by Frep STEARNS 


Frontispiece: Rose Arbor and Sun-Dial_ - Photograph by Etta M. Boutr 


HOUSE PLANNING 


Adding New Life to Old Houses - - - - - -  JosepH S. SEABURY 
With Eight Illustrations 

A New Use for a Country House - - - - > - - - - - - - > 
With Two Illustrations 

What Should I Expect of My Architect? - - - . - CuHartes E, Wuite, Jr., M. A. I. A. 
With Nine Illustrations 

A Concrete Farm Cottage - ~ - . - - . - - H. VanR. PALMER 
With Five Illustrations 

A Prize-Winning House - - - . - - - - Noe, S. DUNBAR 
With Four Illustrations 

An Experiment in Remodeling - - - - - . LovutsE KALLAM SMITHIES 
With Seven Illustrations 

Dutch Architecture in South Africa - - - - - - RosAMOND WHITE HUNTER 
With Six Illustrations 


GARDENING 


One Salem Garden in June Attire - - - - - Photographs by Mary H. NorTHEND 

Water in the Garden Picture - ELizABETH Bootes CLARK, Landscape Architect 
Ww ith Theee Illustrations 

Planning the Garden Site - - - . - . - - - Henry SAXTON ADAMS 

The Kitchen Garden - - - - - - - - - - CLARENCE Moores WEED 
With One Illustration 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Summer Furnishing Notes’ - - - - - - - - - ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The Decorative Treatment of Walls: TIL. Figured Papers and Their Advantages - - - - 
With Four Illustrations 

The Library Shelf; Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art - - - - - By J. F. Blacker 
With Three Illustrations 

Furnishing the Porch - - - - HANDON THOMPSON AND Mary W. Mount 
W ith Six Iewrebions 

Collectors’ Interests - - - . - - - - 
W ith Two Illustrations 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Shopping Guide - - - - - 

Questions and Answers - - - - 

Editorial Notes - - 

The Collectors’ Calendar - - - - - = E = 

Automobile Notes - - - - - - *RED J. WAGNER 
With Two Illustrations 
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LADY told us: 


©: P. Co. 


most durable china made. 


Sg reason for the superior serviceability of 
: o. “ Syracuse” China i is that it is made by 

peek noone” “double-fire” process. 

The first fire makes the body translucent, non- 

% absorbent and exceedingly tough and durable, so 

that there is no chance for the second or glazing 


knows—if he hasn’t, don’t argue, for 























“T have been fascinated with your china ever since I saw 
your display in Syracuse. Your patterns are lovely—so many pretty things!” 
‘Syracuse” China is wonderfully beautiful—and in addition it is the 
A test that proves its quality (not weight) is to strike 
the edge of any “Syracuse” China on a piece, of equal thickness, of any other 
china, and it will invariably chip the other china with no effect on the “Syracuse.” 
We are willing to make this test at any time. 


Thus, O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China gives you two kinds of durability, the great 
sanitary advantage of not absorbing germs, grease or dirt as ordinary ware permits, 
besides the most exquisite variety of lastingly beautiful patterns you evcr saw. 
Two are suggested here; but be sure to ask your dealer to show you also our 
remarkable ‘ ‘Canterbury, ” “Old Haarlem” and other dainty designs, any one of 
which can be decorated with your monogram if you desire. 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE PIECE 


You may then judge for yourself and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give. (Enclose 10c to cover postage.) 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





























fire to make the piece brittle, asin the case where 
body and glaze are fused together in one fire. 

In addition, the exquisite colors and charming 
patterns of O. Co, “Syracuse” China are 
part of the — itself, and practically last as 
long as it doe: 


If he has them, he 

















OUR doctor will tell you that a refrigera- 

tor which cannot be kept clean and whole- 

some, as you can easily keep the Monroe, 
is always dangerous to your family. 


The Monroe is the Only Re- 
frigerator with Genuine Solid 


Porcelain Food Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for 
ns that poison food which in turn 









disease xX 





IRECT from factory to you—saving you 

store profits. We pay freight and guar 

antee your money back and removal of 
refrigerator at no expense to you if you are 
not absoiutely satisfied. 


30 Days’ Trial—Factory 
Price—Cash or Credit 


Easy terms if more convenient for you. 
book NOW—Letter or postal. 


Free Book about refrigerators which 


explains all this and tells 


Send for 





BEAUTIFUL 








NO. 1157 








SAN:‘O’LA Selection No. 2 contains one each 
ofthe following: 

998 18-inchGlass Shelf, $1.65 312 Wall Soap Dish . $0,30 

41 Robe Hook . . . .16 1157 Paper Holder . .30 

43 Robe Hook . . . .13 301 18-inch Towel Bar .33 

178 Tumbler Holder . .60 59 Soap Dish . 55 

The complete outfit. . . . . . $4.02 


Real Bath Room Luxury 
is Not Expensive 


You can obtain the highest type of 
bath room ware—fit for a lifetime of 
service —at very moderate cost. 


ART BRASS COMPANY'S 











BATH ROOM WARE 


Perhaps you have long in- 
tended to get some ofthese 
luxuries and convenient 
fixtures. You will never 
know the full charm and 
comfort of a well-ordered 
bath room uniil you do. The 
expense is not great 
SAN‘O°LA ware is made 
of solid brass and polished 
smoothly. Then it is given 
an exquisite finish ofheavy 
nickel plate—as beautiful 
as the finest silver plate 
and far more durable. WE 
WARRANT IT FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 


You can see the great 
variety of these fixtures 
at your dealer’s—right in 
your home city. Ask us to 
send you the names of 
local dealers who sell 


No. 945 
SAN:‘O'LA 
Shaving us and 

Brush Hol 
$1.25. 
brush furnished. 


genuine SAN‘O'-LA 
Ware. We will in- 
clude our folder 
showing 6ideal com- 
binations. ‘Look for 
the name—Art Brass 

o., New York— 
plainly stamped on 
each article. 


cART BRASS 
COMPANY 


299 East 134th St. 
New York 








SAVE $25.50 ON 
This DINING TABLE 


This solid oak Dining Table 
would cost $45.00 or more in 
your own city. Our factory 
price to you is $19.50. You 
choice of 5 attractive finishe? 
Write today 


Free Catalog aa 


poisons people. Not cheap porcelain-enamel, v yo : sally ; ‘ ; per 
dxrggeratlon mu how to materially re- ing Furniture Bargains for every room in 
but one piece of _ hite unbreakable porcelain duce the high cost of living—how to have better, the house. 

ware over an inch thick—nothing to crack, more nourishing food—how to keep, food longer kl F * 

chip, or absorb moisture; as easily cle aned as without spoiling how to cut down ice — “Extco $19.50. 48 inches white. Kun e urniture 

a china bowl—every corner rounded— to guard against sickness—doctor’s bills ixtends 8 feet. 50 for 5 

not a single crack, joint or any other 66 <a MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO Se ee Mfg. Co. Is 
lodging place for dirt and the germs of é INAW, ILLINO 
econ dp toned onroe | s:2F Lockland, Ohio | 24th Street vcanseniiin 
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How One Old Homestead Looked in November 


And How It Appeared the Following June 


ADDING NEW LIFE TO OLD HOUSES 


E collect old furniture, prints and 
W bric-a-brac; why don’t we collect 
an old house now and then? 
Almost anything that is really old is valuable. A 
thousand and one commodities constructed before our great- 
grandfathers were born are universally coveted, and fetch large 
prices. With what sense of delight do you exhibit to a friend 
your Joseph Guarneri violin, your Jacobean table, or your May- 
flower chair. They are old; they are worth money; no more of 
them can be made; and what is more, the older the dearer. Per- 
haps it is a fad, this art of collecting old stuff; at all events it is a 
joy and an education. 

But the Colonial homesteads, the old New England farmhouses 
—-what about them? Almost invariably the older they are the 
‘ess they bring. How many times we have heard the remark, 
‘The land would be worth more if there were no buildings.” As 
a matter of fact, provided the buildings were of that splendid 
Revolutionary period, the land should be vastly enhanced by such 
relics of another age. Without considering, of course, the dilap- 
idated shack which has unfortunately set a false standard of the 
worth of old houses, the increase in value should for the most 
part keep pace with the age. For some unexplained reason they 
don’t make three-thousand-dollar violins nowadays; neither do 
they build great, square, solid dwellings with oak timbers ten 
inches thick, and massive open fireplaces that would heat a room 
on a bitter January night. It was handwork in those honest days; 
hand-hewn beams cut in the forest close by ; hand-made nails and 
oak pegs. The country squire or the farmer labored himself to 


build him a home, or personally supervised the work. 
The houses were to be of one grade only—the best. 


All mate- 





Bac ake 


This House Belonged to That Uninteresting “Middle Period” 





By JOSEPH S. SEABURY 


lo 


rial and labor were of the same grade. There 
were no waste, no competition, no archi- 
tects, no contractors, no labor unions or 
strikes, and it was day labor from sunrise until the whip-poor-wills 
began to sing. Now there are machines for everything, inferior 
lumber, piecework and trouble. Do we wonder that a good house 
erected in the year 1775 is a finer piece of work than a similar 
house built in 1912! The former doubtless took twelve months 
in building and cost about $1500 (we cannot determine the price 
of labor), while the latter went up in four months at an output of 
$12,000. This house, built in 1912, after twenty years will begin 
to show countless signs of old age and feebleness. Repairs will 
be constantly imperative. Its architecture, unless it is strictly 
Colonial in form, will hardly lend itself to additions and changes. 
The building was finished and complete at the moment of erec- 
tion, and any extensions or alterations would render it out of 
proportion or untrue to its original architectural intentions. But 
alterations must and will take place in spite of final appearances. 

The 1775 house in twenty years’ time needed hardly a dollar’s 
worth of repairs; but after a century and a half it will display 
indications of old age—but in a very different form. They will 
be signs that we love: parts that tell their age but are sound; 
oak timbers and beaten hinges that speak aloud of Colony days, 
and will outlive your grandchildren. In all houses, new or old, 
certain repairs are always necessary from year to year, as shin- 
gling, painting, papering, etc. This old structure, furthermore, is 
admirably adapted for a sleeping porch, dormers, bays, piazzas, 
and two or three wings. It is the most beautiful nucleus imag- 


inable for enlargement. It will stand any nine out of ten sets of 
It is so sensible, so simple, so suggestive, so fitting that 


plans. 





But No One Would Know It Now, For Its Dignity Is Almost Colonial 
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This Little Old-Fashioned Cotta 


an 


ge With Giant Dormer Windows 


you can tack almost anything to it, and the result will be sub- 
stantial, comfortable—and exquisite. 

In the old house you already have the oak beams in the corners 
of the rooms and often across the center of the ceilings, the pan- 
eling, sometimes a dado three feet high and occasionally to the 
ceiling; mantels, great fireplaces and Dutch ovens. These are 
features we all wish in a new house. You can install a dozen 
bathrooms if you want, five hundred electric light fixtures (but 
have them pure Colonial), remove partitions and lay oak floors, 
and you have not lost the charm of the original in the slightest 
measure—but rather increased its beauty. One of the most pop- 
ular styles of new houses recommended today by eminent archi- 
tects is the Colonial, an exact duplication of this type for which 
we are pleading. 

Not far from my home in Massachusetts there is a house which 
for six years had been begging on the market. It contained all 
the characteristics and rare interior features of the eighteenth 
century. A hundred times I have passed on warm summer days 
and in beating snowstorms, and always it had the same promising 
expression. Half of the time it was unoccupied and lonely. It 
seemed to say, “Look at my great center chimney, my doorway, 
my big oven and my view. Take me, and doctor me up, and then 
see if I won’t keep you warm and make you happy.’ The old 
house seemed to crowd closer and closer to the road to waylay the 
passerby. I used to go in and wander through the vacant rooms. 
Once I was curious enough to tear a bit of wall-paper from the 
west room, and I found wide panels clear to the ceiling in perfect 
condition. My mental picture of the house “brought back” be- 
came as clear as the actual view of it from up the road. 

In November, 1911, there suddenly and simultaneously ap- 
peared two city men, unknown to each other, who were looked 
upon as serious buyers. The first examined the premises and 
said it was “impossible,” and only suitable for a chauffeur, while 
he himself would build on the knoll across the road. The second 
was a man after my own heart. He quietly enthused over the 





In a “Before” and “After” Series This Old Dwelling Points a Moral 








Proved An Inspiration to the Man Who Made It Over 


points that only such a structure could possess. It would be his 
home; he would repair, extend and enrich. The two men began 
to bid, and I was pleased to see that at last one of our dear old- 
fashioned places was in keen demand. No. 2 secured it—and at 
a higher price than the owners were asking. The work on the 
alteration has just been completed, and how gratifying it is to see 
the historic gem, standing white and beautiful among the ancient 
trees, good for another hundred years. An old-fashioned garden 
across the road, with its rustic arbor, renders the house more 
fittingly placed, for all its nearness to the thoroughfare. There 
are bathrooms, electric fixtures, and old furniture in exquisite 
taste, rooms thrown together, long rambling ells and awnings. 

This is one of many, as my illustrations show. It all means 
that such houses can be made as home-like and convenient as new 
ones. 

A really old New England farm homestead is strictly in keeping 
with its surroundings. If a pastoral artist can consistently do so, 
he will be sure to bring into his picture a white cottage with green 
blinds. To be sure, it is partly the setting which makes these 
old-time houses fascinating. But is not the setting—the location 
—always a vital consideration? 

No house on a country road is so interesting or so charming as 
the old structure that grew up, as it were, with the elms that 
shade it, the apple orchard beside the barn, or the old inhabitant 
across the way. A new stucco dwelling with graded lawns and 
imported shrubbery, and a neat garage is surely far from home 
on this country road of ours. 

Don’t erect a new house in the old country. Modern dwellings 
—set and prim—greet our eyes at every turn; the old-fashioned 
ones are rare and unique. They are fast disappearing. Pre- 
serve them before it is too late and they all are gone. There are 
still many of us who love them, and the stone fences and quiet 
pastures that go with them, They will forever bring to-mind old 
days, strange customs and early hardships, and faithful folk who 
lived and died long years ago. 
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In Its Present State It Would Adorn Any Tale of Remodeling 








The Entrance to Rhododendron Walk with Gardens Beyond. Thompson Hall, Princeton, New Jersey 


A NEW USE FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE 


rect road from New York to 

Philadelphia, through Princeton 

notice “Thomson Hall” in gilt 
letters on a gateway, and still fewer know 
that this was the country house of Mrs. 
Swann, of Washington, D. C., and left in 
her will for the benefit of the town for 
recreation and pleasure. 

These four acres run from Stockton 
Street (the old post road between New 
York and Philadelphia) to Mercer Street 
(the “new turnpike”) two of the main 
arteries of Princeton. 

From the gates, graveled driveways 
lead up to a white Doric porticoed entrance 
and across shady lawns between stately 
elms and hemlocks we get a glimpse of the 
“Hall” built in 1825, the buff stucco walls 
and green blinds of the late Georgian 
Period. This is all as it was before the 
Trustees gave over the keys into the 


i 7 motorists speeding on the di- 


Mayor’s hands. The terms of the gift 
were, that Mrs. Swann left to Trustees 
“my house and grounds, known as Bel- 
grade, situate at number 58 Stockton 
Street, in the Borough of Princeton, said 
property shall be held for said Trustees in 
perpetual trust for the use of the munici- 
pal corporation, known as the Mayor and 
Council of said Borough, as and for a pub- 
lic Hall and Garden. They shall furnish 
one of the buildings on said property for 
the use of the Mayor, etc., and also a 
council chamber. They shall maintain the 
said grounds substantially as they have 
been laid out and planted by me for use as 
a public park.” 

This the appointed Trustees have care- 
fully carried out in every detail. Even as 
we come in to the entrance hall with its 
broad stairway and mahogany doors, its 
portraits and carved oak settle, there is still 
no suggestion of a public building or in- 


4 


stitution except that on the left of the en- 
trance door is a simple bronze tablet which 
reads: 
“Thomson Hall 
and the grounds of 
Belgrade, 

were provided by the Will of 

Josephine Ward Thomson Swann, 

for the use and enjoyment of 

the people of Princeton. 

The two spacious drawing-rooms have 
been turned into one, with a small stage 
at one end making an assembly hall that 
will hold four hundred people. The 
French windows still open on a_ broad 
veranda, and at the back of the hall is the 
conservatory with palms and potted plants, 
but now used as a free reading-room, with 
a.large center table covered with current 
magazines. Many easy chairs and some 
fine bronze and marble statues. Here are 
held the committee meetings of civic or 

















The Old House Built in 1825 and Now Used by the People of Princeton 


patriotic societies of many of which Mrs. 
Swann herself was a member. 

The library which opens from the read- 
ing-room was the library of former days 
and has the same carved bookcases and the 
books which formed the first gift to the 
present Free Library were given by a sub- 
scription library founded by Mrs. Swann in 
1872. This opens again into the entrance 
hall where hang the portraits of the donor 
and her former husband, Senator John R. 
Thomson, for whom the Hall was named. 

Passing under the stairway is the en- 
trance to the stage and dressing rooms. 
Down stairs are the cloak rooms, pantry 
and kitchens to be used in case of enter- 
tainments, and in the second story there is 
a suite of five rooms where the curator 
lives. 

On December 18, 1909, the beautiful 
stone building on Mercer Street, having 
been remodeled for a Borough Hall, was 
given to the Mayor, and Thomson Hall 
to the public. Professor William M. 
Sloane, one of the Trustees, in his address 





on that occasion, in speaking of Mrs. 
Swann’s gift, said: 

“Primarily for the people of Princeton 
and yet somewhat for her own association 
with them in years long after, she made 
this splendid gift; the Borough Hall for 
the comfortable and dignified home of our 
local government; Thomson Hall to en- 
courage social liberty among us, and the 
cultivation of refinement in our relaxation; 
the grounds of Belgrade to charm the eye 
and refresh the spirit. So, too, the house 
for which she left a number of works of art 
as a nucleus of a museum which might in- 
crease by further gifts and so inspire the 
taste of her fellow townsmen. Her idea 
was at proper times and intervals the pub- 
lic should have access to the public rooms 
for rest and reading. By your votes you 
have made provision for a Free Public 


Library in the room adapted for its use.” 

The planting of shrubberies and trees 
has been so arranged as to conceal the 
streets completely from view, so that it is 
difficult to believe that we are within seven 


wn 


minutes walk of noisy trolley and railways. 

The Rose Garden and Rhododendron 
Walk have not been altered. These were 
all personally supervised by Mrs. Swann, 
rare trees, shrubs and plants being added 
with each successive season. A magnifi- 
cent hemlock which stands in the center 
of the front lawn, not far from a rare 
Asiatic fir, is especially noticeable. 

Since the day of its opening Thomson 
Hall has been in constant use, Fourth of 
July and Washington’s birth being especial 
fate days. 

The gates always stand hospitably open, 
and a proof of the citizens appreciation is 
that no report has ever come to the police 
of disorder either by night or day. It is 
pleasant to think that during the many 
sunny hours spent in her garden, Mrs. 
Swann was planning to give pleasure to 
the people of Princeton. 

It is possible that Mrs. Swann’s example 
may be followed by others, who have her 
opportunities, wide yision, broad sympa- 
thies, and practical grasp of the situation. 
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WHAT SHOULD IEXPECT OF MY ARCHITECT? 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, JR., M.A. I. A. 


O one who has _ never 
built, the relations be- 
tween owner and archi- 


tect are sometimes mis- 
understood. For this reason, if 
for no other, it is well to under- 
stand right at the start, before 
consulting an architect, what 
one should expect from him— 
the character of work he is sup- 
posed to perform, how he should 
undertake it and for how much 
of it he is responsible; in other 
words, just which duties are 
your architect’s and which are 
your own? 





these sketches he can more in- 
telligently size up your needs, or 
at least what you think you need. 
Also, sketches showing your 
own ideas about the new house 
cannot fail to inform the archi- 
tect of the type of house you ad- 
mire most, so that he can more 
accurately interpret your re- 
quirements. 

The weakness in a _pre-de- 
termined sketch method, how- 
ever, is that frequently a certain 
arrangement of rooms which the 
owner prescribes is not the best 
arrangement for the particular 
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There are many ways to ap- 
proach the problem of making 
plans for a house. In the first 
place, nine out of ten prospective house owners, before they visit 
an architect, have in mind a fairly comprehensive arrangement of 
the two floor plans, first floor and second floor. This idea of ar- 
rangement usually comes to them in several different ways. First, 
they visit homes owned by friends, or step into new houses in 
process of erection in their neighborhood, gleaning certain ideas 
that appeal to them as being desirable. Second, certain successful 
facts about the present home naturally suggest themselves for 
the new house; other matters which have proved annoying in the 
old home are of course, planned to be eliminated in the new. 

Another great source of inspiration (when considering the 
type of house wanted) is study of floor plans and exteriors il- 
lustrated in magazines devoted to this purpose. Add to these 
various ideas a certain amount of imagination and inventive 
skill (which we all possess in some degree) and you have an 
abundant field on which to draw for facts and fancies concern- 
ing the new home. 

Upon approaching one’s architect, therefore, to discuss with 
him a desirable arrangement of rooms for the new house most 
people have a rather definite idea of the type of house they re- 
quire. Many, in fact have the actual arrangement of rooms out 
on paper, roughly or quite finished (according to the skill of the 
draughtsman). Often these drawings are handed to an architect 
with the single statement, “this is what we want,” or, frequently, 
floor plans are handed to the architect with the admonition “here 
are the plans, fit an exterior to them.” 

Bringing sketches to your architect is a perfectly practical 
thing to do and such procedure is usually helpful to him, for with 


What One May Expect From An Architect; Perspective Sketch of 
a Proposed House 


case. Thee are so many techni- 
cal points to consider in design- 
ing a house, matters with which 
the less experienced owner is not familiar, so that in planning 
his sequence of rooms, often an owner merely considers the 
house from inside forgetting that there is such a thing as outside 
and ignoring points of compass, size and shape of lot, surround- 
ing buildings, cost of house and other equally important points 
which the trained architect considers instinctively in devising 
his floor plans. 

Therefore, gentle reader, if you desire to get the utmost of 
value out of your architect do not impose upon him certain floor 
plans with instructions to follow them in their entirety, Show 
him your sketches by all means but consult him regarding them. 
Ask his frank opinion as to their practicability and adaptability 
to your problem. Ask him if such a house can be built as you 
want it, within the amount of your building appropriation. 

Opinion as to what an architect should furnish in the way of 
service is variable even amongst architects themselves. However, 
architects of the better sort (and such, it is presumed, you will 
employ) have a rather definite policy, and it is the average of 
such policy that is presented here. 

Architects are not ordinarily inclined to make sketches without 
compensation though it is surprising how many prospective house 
owners call upon architects to do just this, prepare sketches for 
the consideration of an owner with the idea that if the owner 
finally decides to employ a different architect, or if for any rea- 
son he decides not to build, the architect will make no charge. 
Of course, there are exceptions to every rule; some architects are 
willing to make sketches even though they have not been given 
the commission. It is hardly fair, however, to expect members 
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Such First and Second Story Plans Are Usually Supplied by the Architect 
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A Transverse Section is Included in the Plans by Most Architects 


of the profession in general—men frequently exceptionally busy 
—to devote several days’ studying on a hard problem, in addition 
to the time spent by several draughtsmen and cost of drawing 
materials, without compensation. 

What you should expect, once you have commissioned an ar- 
chitect, is that he will prepare just as many sketches as are neces- 
sary to satisfy you. In other words, once the architect “has the 
job” he is dutifully bound to please you even if fifty sets of 
sketches are required before he hits upon a design that meets with 
your approval. If, however, after a reasonable amount of try- 
ing an architect is unable to satisfy you, then you have a perfect 
right to pay him for his time and seek another. Of course, it is 
always better to have it understood in the first place what sketches 
are to cost providing you do not go ahead with the work. In 
this way there will be no disappointments on either side. If 
the work does go ahead and your architect proceeds to build your 
house the preliminary sketches which he makes are, of course, 
included in his general service, there being no extra charge for 
them. 

Sketches usually consist of first and second floor plans, one or 
two elevations and a perspective—all on paper in pencile, crayon 
or water color. The idea is to convey to an owner such details 
of the proposed house as will enable him to decide whether or 
not to go ahead with working drawings. It is not usually neces- 
sary at the sketch stage to work out in detail the arrangements of 
basement or attic, both of which can be determined better later. 
However, most architects are glad to give an owner all the details 
he wants even in the sketch stage, going on the principle that a 
client must be made happy at any cost. To speak quite frankly, 
most architects realize that their “bread and butter” comes from 
their clients, so they understand that it is up to them to give the 
best of service. As a matter of fact all architects come to know 
sooner or later that the only way to build up a good practice is 
precisely in this way—to give good, loyal service entirely in the 
interests of their clients. All first-class architects have the same 
ideals and you will find them highly trained, honest, kindly, cour- 
teous and well-rounded experts—on par with the family doctor 
and trusty lawyer. 

After sketches have been made and you have looked them over 
critically, noting every little point which does not suit, call again 

n your architect and go over the plans carefully with him. 
dive him your criticisms and ask his opinion. You should have 
no difficulty in deciding between you just what changes should 
be made before working drawings are begun. Often several sets 
of revised sketches are necessary before you feel ready to say 
“go ahead” with the working drawings. 

Then when you are satisfied that the floor plans and exterior 
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Example of Working Drawing—Front Elevation for the House 


are satisfactory, working drawings can be prepared. These are 
accurate drawings usually made in ink on transparent “tracing 
cloth” (or sometimes in pencil on tough, transparent paper, the 
idea being to use a transparent substance of this nature so that 
blue prints can be obtained). The process of blue-printing con- 
sists in exposing the original transparent drawings (underneath 
which chemically coated paper is laid and fastened in place) to 
the sun or strong electric light, which duplicates on the prepared 
paper every line and figure contained in the original. The re- 
sulting “blueprints” consist of fac-simile reproductions with white 
lines on a dark blue ground, and as any number of these blue- 
prints can be made (much as a photographer makes any number 
of finished portraits from one negative) it is possible to secure 
enough sets of plans for the convenient use of each contractor. 
Sometimes instead of making working drawings on cloth or paper 
the originals are drawn with specially prepared colored inks (hec- 
tograph process) from which duplicates can be obtained by a sort 
of lithographic process. In making house plans, however, most 
architects use the blueprint process, reserving the hectograph 
process for larger buildings where an unusual number of repro- 
ductions are required. 

A set of working drawings usually consists of basement plan, 
first floor plan, second floor plan, attic plan, one or more trans- 
verse sections, four elevations (front, rear and two ends) and 
enough details showing construction of window frames, interior 
finish, bookcases, cabinet work and the like to enable contractors 
to make their bids intelligently. Frequently, where the roof is 
unusual, a plan of that is included—and sometimes a separate 
foundation plan, showing the foundations below ground which 
it may be impossible to show clearly on the basement plan. 

A really good set of working drawings contains all the infor- 
mation one can possibly need, including location of all radiators 
or registers, electric and gas lights, plumbing fixtures and other 
apparatus. 

To accompany the working drawings a set of specifications is 
prepared explaining in detail the exact construction of the build- 
ing, informing the contractor just what he is supposed to do— 
describing the quality of materials required as well as the char- 
acter of workmanship. These specifications (typewritten, usually, 
with a number of carbon duplicates so that each contractor and 
subcontractor can have a set) together with blueprints from the 
working drawings should contain enough information between 
them to enable contractors to build the house. To the actual 
cost of materials and labor the contractors affix their profit and 
the result is their “bid.” 

Right here it is well to say something about “ready-made” 
plans for some owners do not care to undertake the expense in- 
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This Basement Plan Shows Good Type of Foundation, with Laundry, The First Floor Plan Should Show Location of Radiators, Lighting 





Storage, Boiler-Room, etc. and Plumbing. Sometimes Built-in Furniture is Also Indicated 
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Many Architects Indicate Location of Beds and Dressers on their Second Floor Plans 
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volved in commissioning an architect to draw up special plans 
for a house. There are all kinds af ready-made plans, good, bad 
and indifferent, so an owner must be careful in his selection if 
he is to build from the ready-made kind, In the first place, he 
should deal only with a reliable firm whose plans he may be sure 
are accurate and well drawn, so that any intelligent builder can 
understand them. Next, he should be careful that the plans se- 
lected provide for a house that fits the site and comes within the 
owner’s means. He should also, of course, assure himself that 
an artistic, practical and altogether satisfactory design has been 
selected. There are such plans in the market, I assure you, 
though we must all admit that a large number of ready-made 
plans are ground out by draughtsmen and immature designers, 
with the result that you will see ugly, costly and entirely unsuit- 
able houses built in many places. 

After bids come in from the various contractors and you have 
(in consultation with your architect) selected either a “general 
contractor” to do the entire work, or a line of separate contractors 
for each part of the work (mason, carpenter, plumber, plasterer, 
painter and electrician), your architect draws up the contracts 
and the contractors proceed to build the building according to 
plans and specifications. If an architect has not been retained to 
superintend the building his service ceases with preparation of 
working plans, specifications and details. When it is possible to 
do so, however, most house owners prefer to pay the additional 
fee for supervision and employ their architect in this capacity. 





When Your Home is Finished the Companionship of Trees Will Add to its Comfort and Beauty 





Owners who have once been “through the mill” are quite intent 
upon supervision for they find it convenient to have a trained ex- 
pert on whose sound and loyal judgment they can lean when it 
comes to deciding upon the thousand-and-one matters that come 
up during the construction of a house. 

If an architect is to superintend during the process of building 
he is supposed to issue a certificate from time to time on the owner 
in favor of the contractors, for money due the latter, in such 
amounts as his expert knowledge of the work leads him to think 
it is safe to pay (reserving always, sufficient funds to carry the 
work to completion in event of failure on part of any contractor). 

While the house is being built, of course, the architect visits it 
as often as is necessary to see that all material and labor is 
according to specifications, and after completion a final visit of 
inspection is made before final certificates are issued. 

To sum the matter up in a few words—your architect is sup- 
posed to be a real friend; a wise and loyal counsellor—your agent 
upon whom you can rely and whose integrity is unquestioned. 
Such is the average architect I am glad to say, and the profession 
is to be congratulated upon containing chiefly men of high honor 
and efficiency. 

In this ministry, for that it is, the artist, whether he be painter, 
sculptor, architect or musician, poet, actor, writer, craftsman or 
landscape gardener, holds to the common aim of supplying to his 
fellows the means whereby their lives may move smoothly, effi- 
ciently, adequately, beautifully, 7. e., happily. 











HE furnishing of a summer home 
requires quite as much thought as 
does the house one is to live in 
during the winter months. The 

materials, to be sure, are of a lighter varie- 
ty, which is essential, as the warm days of 
summer demand cool surroundings, and 
with the variety of things in the shops for 
furnishing one need have little trouble in 
making the summer abode attractive and 
livable. The following suggestions may 
help those about to begin this part of the 
yearly change. 

We entered the summer home to find the 
hall open through to-a garden filled with 
flowers of various colors, the furniture was 
mahogany of simple line, a long narrow 
table stood against the wall with two large 
gray Chinese bowls filled with blossoms. 
These bowls rested on teakwood stands, 
giving a note of black against the mahog- 
any top. Over the table was a delightful 
piece of green brocade framed in black, 
about as long as the table and four feet 
high. On this were hung several old Jap- 
anese prints in soft color, also framed in 
black with pongee silk mats. Two or three 
chairs of simple line, with green seats, com- 
pleted the movable furniture of the hall. 

The proverbial hatrack was out of sight, 
as things hanging about in summer are not 
conducive to cool comfort. On the oppo- 
site wall a long mirror in a black wood 
frame hung so that the guest or member of 
the household might take a fleeting glance 
before entering a more formal room where 
one must appear in tidy form. The wood- 
work and walls were treated very simply, 
the former white and rubbed to a satin fin- 
ish and the walls in a gray-yellow paper, a 
good background for the mirror and other 
bits that one might choose to place there. 
The side brackets were brass with candle 
lights suggestive of little heat and kept 
turned down to the candle flame, which 
adds much to the general appearance of the 
hall, one’s first impression of a home. 

The floor of the hall seemed quite bare 
to us, except where two small rugs 
hushed the sound of feet—thus adding to 
the cool appearance. The two windows 
had dainty scrim curtains, quite plain and 
of a yellowish tint, hanging straight and 
not caught back as one so often sees them. 
The whole note of the hall was simplicity. 
a delightful feature of the summer home. 

Passing through the hall, we entered the 
living-room, where comfort and a home- 
like air must be kept; but, of course, at the 
same time, attention should be paid to ef- 
fect. I noticed in this room the walls were 
very simply paneled in French gray and 
white. The white had just enough blue 
and cream in it to save it from the dead- 
white class, an “as-it-should-be,” but sel- 
dom carried out, especially in summer 
homes, where so few months are spent. 
Perhaps some think it too much trouble. 
The panels were large enough to permit the 
hanging of a picture in each, a privilege so 
often abused. Please do not hang a picture 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


on a panel when the boundary line of the 
panel is cut by the frame. It’s an un- 
pardonable mistake to ruin the good pro- 
portions of a panel and the beauty of a 
picture both at the same time. The pictures 
were few, but the subjects pleasing to the 
eye, and that is so important. 

The furniture consisted of several very 
comfortable chairs in mahogany and 
wicker, and a delightful old sofa in mahog- 
any and wicker, Empire in time, taken from 
an old wayside inn and done over, still 
another proof of what can be done to re- 
vive the dying antique. The large windows 
fill this room with sunlight on a fair day 
and plenty of good light on a cloudy one. 
Here I noticed several built-in bookcases, 
and this meant library and living-room 
combined. The curtains in this room, like 
those in the hall, were scrim of a yellowish 
tint, hanging straight with inner curtains 
of a flowered cretonne in red and pink 
roses with birds. A valance about a foot 
wide finished the window, and the effect as 
I entered was delightful. 

The fireplace, the hospitable centre of a 
room, was framed in a simple molding 
with a mantel shelf about a foot wide, upon 
which was placed a fine old green lacquered 
clock with a gold design, very dignified in 
form and color, and keeping it company 
were two old crystal pendant candlesticks 
with tall cream candles. This completes the 
object decoration of the mantel shelf, and 
its beauty lay in the simplicity and dignity 
of each object enriched by a family por- 
trait hung in the overmantel panel. The 
side lights, also like those in the hall, were 
in brass and shaded in yellow. 

On a table at the end of the room stood 
a lamp made of an ordinary large brown 
pickle jar fitted with a metal top and lac- 
quered in black. The shade was made of 
Japanese stencils over a yellow silk, and the 
effect very pleasing. The floor covering 
in this room was a domestic rug in the soft 
tones of the old Chinese rugs so beautiful 
in color and texture. The usual books and 
bits of family interest and pride gave this 
living-room the note of having been lived in. 

The dining-room, as I entered, seemed 
filled with a soft mellow light, and I noticed 
that the large French windows opened out 
upon a tiled terrace covered with a white 
lattice and hung with grapevines. The 
sunlight sifting through the green and re- 
flecting on the white produced the soft 
light in the room, most restful to the eye. 
This room, like the others, was paneled, 
and I thought, at the time, what a wise idea 
it was to do this and not mix all the rooms 
up with gay wall-papers, especially as one 
tries in summer to produce an air of cool- 
ness within, and the paneling had that de- 
sired effect. 

The floor covering was a _ two-toned 
brown rug. A fine old Sheraton sideboard, 
with table, chairs and serving table in the 
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SUMMER FURNISHINGS NOTES 


same style furnished the room. At one end 
I noticed a built-in cupboard with glass 
doors, and here some fine old pieces of 
family silver were kept, and so dignified 
they did look! The cupboard was lined 
with a yellow ribbed silk, and the shelves 
were neatly covered with the same. This 
gave a mellow tone for the background and 
produced a yellow glow on the silver that, 
to me, was charming. Over the sideboard 
hung a copy of an old Dutch fruit and 
flower study, admirably done, and framed 
in black with a highly polished surface re- 
sembling black lacquer. As I turned to 
leave the room a screen in yellow ribbed 
silk caught my eye and at once told me that 
when the pantry door was opened the 
screen did its duty. 

A glance at the kitchen at once showed 
that it was neat, well lighted and ventilated 
and that, above all, over the range was a 
huge hood to carry away all the odor of 
cooking that is often a sad objection in a 
summer home where the cool breezes have 
full sway and sometimes carry a hint or 
two from that region beyond. 

One generally feels rather like resting 
after doing the lower floor of a house, but 
I was so delighted with the effect of har- 
mony in the rooms I had seen that I rather 
impatiently ascended the stairs to the floor 
above, for I knew that here, too, I should 
find restful combinations. The bedroom di- 
rectly opposite the stairs seemed to me to 
combine absolute comfort and good taste. 

All the furniture was in white and gray. 
The bed, with its fresh linen, looked most 
inviting, and not in the least fussy. The 
walls were covered with a Japanese grass 
cloth in light yellow that made the place all 
aglow with its radiance even on a dark day. 
The hard wood floor was partly covered 
with small two-tone rugs in green that 
blended well with the white and gray fur- 
niture and the yellow walls. The curtains 
were white scrim with a tiny edging of lace 
—a neat finish, I thought, and quite in 
keeping with the simplicity of the room. A 
lamp of the low bowl type in old blue had 
a shade of the black wood Japanese variety 
filled with wall-paper to match that used 
on the walls—rather a nice way of produc- 
ing color harmony, especially when lighted. 
The wall brackets in this room were silver 
with candles, and the change from the brass 
was rather agreeable. Pictures and little 
odds and ends cherished by the lady of this 
home added much to the room. 

A little dressing room papered in Japan- 
ese gold with a thin rice paper over it was 
most pleasing, and here the few pieces of 
furniture were painted dark green and lined 
with black. The floor was quite bare save 
for a small rug at the dresser. The two 
side lights had shades made of Japanese 
prints in brown, blues and that rich orange 
so familiar. From this room we passed out 
upon a sleeping porch, and there found a 
view never to be forgotten, and I felt well 
repaid for my little visit through this sum- 
mer home. 
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decoration is so essential as satis- 

factory wall hangings, nor one 

that causes more perplexity. Un- 
less the foundation of a room be harmoni- 
ous, a successful interior is impossible. Rugs 
and wall coverings must furnish a satis- 
factory background; otherwise good furni- 
ture and curtains produce little effect. It is 
not a question of cost; money is of second- 
ary importance. The vital point is color. 
Cost and durability must be considered and 
“durability” might be translated as “non- 
fading.” 

The color of the wall once determined, the 
question of treatment next arises. Burlap 
(under the various trade names of fab-ri- 
co-na, tapestrolea, tex-ta-dor-na) grass 
cloth, canvas, buckram, and countless other 
stuffs present claims which cannot be set 
aside without a careful comparison of 
prices, widths, and wearing qualities. Tex- 
tile hangings are more expensive than pa- 
pers. They are estimated by the yard instead 
of the roll. A yard of burlap costs as much 
as a roll of fairly good paper; a yard of 
grass cloth represents in outlay, a roll of 
high grade paper. The average burlap 
costs about forty-five cents a yard at re- 
tail and the average grass cloth seventy- 
five, but no definite figure can be given, as 
prices vary from yearto year. Their width, 
however, is far greater than that of the 
average paper, and their wearing capacity 
in comparison with paper is as two to one. 
Not only do they fade less than paper, but 
after several years of service, they can be 
recolored without removing. The original 
color may be applied in dye or stain, thereby 
securing the first result, or a different effect 
may be gained by a new color. There are 
various methods of treating burlap. Dull 
surfaces are to be preferred to glazed ef- 
fects, yet some of the “gloss” colors afford 
an extremely durable and sanitary finish. 
With burlap must be mentioned buckram 
and canvas, equally durable, but differing 
slightly in texture. 

Grass cloth is in another class. The un- 
even weave produces light and shade and 
a surface of velvety richness. It is never 


PX cccrato no one feature of house 


cheap, but it wears well, and can be re- 
colored in much the same manner as bur- 
lap. It is better suited than burlap for 
reception and drawing-rooms,—the latter 
being more appropriate for living-rooms and 
libraries. 





Grass cloth, buckram, canvas, and kin- 
dred maierials are plain in tone. If a 
figured hanging is desired, there are other 
stuffs which meet the requirements. A two- 
toned linen and silk tapestry is extremely 
satisfactory and wears a generation. It 
varies in price from one dollar and upwards 
a yard. In width it is about thirty inches. 
It is expensive, but the outlay is justified 





Delightfully Chinese in Design 


I2 





when its merits are taken into consideration. 
When a house contains a drawing-room, not 
a reception or living-room, nor yet an old- 
time parlor, the tapestry hanging is recom- 
mended on the score of distinction and 
beauty. It affords a most attractive setting 
for mahogany furniture and the gold of 
oval mirrors. A two-toned background has 
double advantages. It is almost a plain 
background, yet without the monotony 
sometimes found in a perfectly solid wall. 
There is an elusive charm about the two- 
toned tapestry. In some lights the figure 
is pronounced ; in others it is scarcely vis- 
ible. The variety of pattern is extensive. 
Colonial, Louis XVI, Louis XV, and other 
“period” effects may be obtained, so that the 
walls may be in harmony with any scheme 
of furnishing. In wall papers nothing is 
more charming than the reproductions of 
Toile de Joey linens. 

Leaving stuffs and coming to the ex- 
tensive field of wall papers, the subject nat- 
urally divides itself into three broad classes 
—plain papers, those in two tones, and those 
of a decorative pattern. The two-toned 
paper has the virtues of the two-toned text- 
ile in a lesser degree. The design is often 
just as good, and the color, barring a cer- 
tain richness found in a woven material, 
nearly the same. Two-toned papers do not 
fade as rapidly as those of plain surface 
and are usually higher in price. 

Figured papers may be as cheap or as ex- 
pensive as one cares to make them. Some 
of the imported papers are as costly as four 
or five dollars a roll; very charming “cot- 
tage” designs may sometimes be purchased 
for fifteen cents a roll, and between these 
extremes are hosts of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent patterns. The highly decorative 
paper has a permanent place in house 
decorating. There are rooms where a fig- 
ured pattern is the only thing to have; to 
use a plain paper would be what some one 
has termed “an artistic sin.” On the other 
hand, it would be folly to buy a highly deco- 
rative paper for a room which calls for a 
plain wall. These questions must be de- 
termined by the character of the room, its 
size, exposures, and the style of its fur- 
nishings. 

There are so many plain wall papers on 


-the market that the choice is almost limit- 
‘less. “Ingrain” and “cartridge” are names 


given to a plain wall hanging which has 
been in use for years. It is the pioneer 
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among plain papers. Then there are crépes 
and fibers, and papers of satin finish. Plain 
papers as a rule are wider than figured ones. 
Crépes and fibers present a rougher sur- 
face; satin grades need no comment as 
their name is indicative of their smooth, 
soft texture. 

Many plain papers fade, particularly 
green and blue. Tan and brown hold their 
own fairly well although dark brown is 
sometimes a failure, but dark brown is not 
a good color anyway, so its non-wearing 
qualities need disturb no one. Green is the 
most popular of all colors from the decora- 
tive standpoint. Plain green wall paper is 
sold in greater quantities than any other 
kind. It is found everywhere; in homes, 
studios, offices, and shops. Start out on a 
hunt for green wall paper, and the whole 
world, commercial and otherwise, will ap- 
pear to be plain green. The fact that the 
poorer qualities fade seems to make no dif- 
ference with its sale. Its popularity is deep 
rooted. In a room where the light is even, 
the fading process is slow, and until pic- 
tures are taken down and furniture chang- 
ed, the difference is scarcely noted. Then 
every picture leaves a clean, green spot, 
large or small as the case may be, while the 
rest of the wall is found to be a dingy 
brownish color quite different from the ori- 
ginal. Gray is one of the best colors for 
steady wear. 

“Permanent Duplex” is the name given 
to a non-fading, plain paper of double 
width. It does not have the “tooth” or 
roughness of crépe, but has more quality 
and tone than cartridge and is far more ser- 
viceable. Then there are “fabric” papers 
which fill a middle ground between plain 
and two-toned wall coverings. They are 
smooth, but not glossy and have, at close 
range, the appearance of loosely woven 
cloth. They come in narrow rolls and cost 
a little more than the cheapest plain papers, 
but hold their color and are more economi- 
cal in the end. 

The neutral wall undoubtedly has its 
place, but so has the one of stronger tone, 
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Imported by Desfosse & Karth 





Cottage Walls 


and this quite apart from the question of a 
plain or figured surface. In a room where 
all the accessories have not been carefully 
planned, where old furniture is combined 
with new woodwork or vice versa, a neutral 
wall often becomes flat and insipid. A 
stronger color is needed to preserve har- 
mony. This may be plain, two-toned or fig- 
ured. Libraries and living-rooms need 
quiet tones, producing a restful atmosphere. 
If the wall is to be a background for pic- 
tures it should be plain in effect. If it is to 
be a decoration in itself, it can carry a bold 


design and combine several colors. This 
does not necessarily mean a riot of color, a 
figured paper can be very restful, also a 
plain paper in a harsh tone can be very 
irritating. 

In many houses old landscape patterns 
have been revived with very satisfactory 
results. Emphasis should be placed on the 
necessity of a reserved scheme of furnish- 
ing with highly figured walls also of the 
beauty of Chinese and Japanese schemes 
when rightly chosen. 

Plain ceilings, except in rooms where 
the decorative scheme necessitates a figured 
treatment, will be found the safest plan. 
Many period schemes require a decorated 
ceiling, but the average house is marred 
by them. A long established rule is that the 
decoration of any room should grow lighter 
as it ascends. In the usual room a plain 
ceiling lighter than the walls is recommend- 
ed, of the same tone as the walls, or one 
closely related to it. A white ceiling is 
generally best where the woodwork is 
colonial white. A white ceiling is also ef- 
fective in a room with a dark trim, pro- 
vided a wall paper is used where the back- 
ground is white, or where white appears to 
a considerable extent in the treatment of 
the room. A glaring white ceiling with 
dark woodwork and a strongly toned wall 
would be absolutely jarring. Where a 
neutral tone is used for the side wall it 
may be carried over the ceiling. A strong 
ceiling color at variance with the side walls 
is to be avoided, or any other treatment 
which calls attention to the ceiling at the 
expense of the rest of the room. A yellow 
ceiling, if not too bright, is sometimes 
wonderfully effective, but it must be closely 
related to the side wall, and yellow must 
be used in the furnishing in order to pre- 
serve harmony. 

Most of our houses, no matter what the 
wall and ceiling treatment, are over-fur- 
nished, crowded with useful and useless 
things, often containing enough for a dozen 
dwellings, and erring especially on the score 
of too many unimportant things. 





Where Chinese Chippendale is Desired it Would be Difficult to Find Anything Better than this Paper 














A CONCRETE FARM COTTAGE 


By H. V. R. PALMER 
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come to be recognized as a real power to be reckoned with, 

in the financial and business interests of the country. It 
may be in the minority, but in thousands upon thousands of 
instances, the burden of a longstanding debt has been replaced 
by the luxury of an automobile. The farmer today faces a busi- 
ness condition more healthy, perhaps than any industry at the 
present time. What does all this mean? A perfectly natural as- 
sumption. The farmer is ready to enjoy the prosperity which 
long years of toil and changing conditions have brought about. 
He has ceased to be content with a home less pretentious than 
his salaried city brother. And right there is the point. The 
question of farm architecture is worthy of careful thought. It 
has a field all its own, and wholly developed. Practically speak- 
ing, the only farm house designs that are ever made are for the 
city man who has heeded the call of—“back to the farm.” And 
so it would seem that the time has come for the development of 
a new field in architecture,—one that should delight the aesthetic 
tastes of the most versatile architect because of the environment. 
The house here shown was not designed to meet any specific 
requirements, but rather to point out the possibilities that lie in 
the development of an artistic farm house, embodying the es- 
sential features of comfort, convenience, simplicity and economy. 
It is designed to be built of concrete, with 12 inch walls for the 
first story, and 10 inch walls for the second. This is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory construction and especially for the farm 
house, because of its fire-resisting qualities. Another form of 
construction which is almost as good, is a cement stucco over 
tile, and lastly comes stucco on metal lath which has the same 


T the comparatively short period of ten years, the farmer has 


appearance, but not the permanence which characterizes the other 
forms mentioned. 

The roof is an adaptation of the old Dutch farm houses of 
New Jersey more than a century ago, but so designed as to al- 
low of the second floor rooms being practically square. There 
is real comfort to be found on the spacious ell porch, protected 
as it is from the afternoon sun. The living room is large and 
exceptionally well lighted, as are practically all the rooms in the 
house, A large fireplace is outlined against a background of 
lattice work which separates the stairway from the living room, 
The fireplace carries flues also for the kitchen range and the fur- 
nace, so that, but one chimney is necessary. 

The closets forming the partition between the kitchen and liy- 
ing room are a great convenience as the doors opening on both 
sides allow of the dishes being put in from the kitchen after 
washing and taken out from the dining room. The china closet 
may have a full length glass front door and under the dish 
closets is plenty of room for the linen. On the kitchen side is a 
good sized work shelf which can take the place of a table and un- 
derneath, a place for kitchen utensils. 





The Concrete House When Completed 


The second floor is also arranged with a view to convenience. 
The landing is in the center of the house and each of the rooms 
with the exception of the one over the kitchen, have windows on 
three sides. There is plenty of closet room, and the bathroom 
has a chute for soiled clothes to the laundry. : 

There is one thing that should be considered in the planning 
of a farm house, and which I think, is well covered in this plan, 
and that is the possibility of additions being made to the house. 
Two rooms can easily be added by extending the wing to the 
left of the kitchen to correspond with the dining room wing and 
with the same ell porch on that side of the living room, the house 
will be more symmetrical than it is in its present form. Of course, 
in that instance it would be necessary to change the location of 
the kitchen on account of adequate lighting, and it could take the 
place of the laundry. 
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we have decided to 


When | 
build, whether that be on a farm 
or in the city, one vital question 


presents itself. Do we want a 
temporary house or a permanent 
home? Weare just now entering 
into an era of concrete. The 
prospective builder, however 
prejudiced he may have been 
against concrete, is now demand- 
ing it, because of the scarcity ot 
lumber, the heavy expense of 
keeping a frame house in repair 
and the fire risk that it involves. 
The brick and stone house does 
not appeal to him as it once did, 
and he has turned to concrete as 
the logical solution of the prob- 
lem, because he is convinced of 
its permanency, durability and 
adaptability to any style of archi- 
tecture. There is another ele- 
ment which strongly appeals to 
the prospective builder, i.e., the 
fireproof qualities of the concrete 
house, thereby insuring the safe- 
ty of the family and valuable 
house furnishings, The house 
may be constructed of concrete 
from foundation to roof, and in 
this instance it may be consid- 
ered superfluous to carry fire in- 
surance. He realizes that from 
the moment a frame house is 
built it begins to depreciate in 
value, and requires painting 
every three years in order to 
conserve it, while on the con- 
trary, concrete increases’ in 
strength and durability, and re- 
quires no paint. It tends to mod- 
ify the temperature of the 
house by making it warmer in 


winter, therefore diminishing the cost of heating, and, on the 
other hand, rendering it cooler in summer. Hence, it will be seen 
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concrete is adaptable to any climate. 


At the present time the most common use of cement in house 
construction is in the cheapest and least desirable of any—stucco 
on metal lath. Metal lath is nailed to the wooden studding, upon 
which is applied a rough coat of Portland cement stucco, it being 
forced through the openings in the lath to form a key or bond, 


after which a finished coat is 
applied. This application of 
stucco requires more or less 
care, otherwise it will tend to 
crack or peel off. A house con- 
structed in this manner is in no 
sense fireproof, and in this re- 
spect has but few advantages 
Over the more common wood 
construction, except that it is 
warmer and requires no painting. 
_ Another form of construction 
is that of applying Portland ce- 
ment stucco to concrete block or 
terra-cotta tile. It is somewhat 
less expensive than the mono- 
lithic concrete, and scarcely less 
durable, and at the same time is 
very much more satisfactory 
than the plain, hollow concrete 
blocks or concrete tiles, while the 
application of stucco gives the 
house a neater appearance and 
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aggregates. 
very pleasing. 1 
cement wash to produce a uniform color; or given a coat of 
stucco, which may be plastered smooth with a trowel, roughened 
with a wooden float forming a stippled or suction finish, or 
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also renders it more impervious 
to the weather. To all practical 
purposes a house constructed in 
this manner is fireproof, pro- 
vided the floors and roof con- 
form with fireproof specifica- 
tions. Portland cement stucco 
applied to a concrete surface has 
proven very much more satisfac- 
tory by virtue of the more per- 
ect bond that must of necessity 
be formed by the union of two 
correlative substances. It is, 
also, as reasonable to assume 
that stucco applied to stone, or 
the clay products, such as brick, 
cannot produce as perfect a bond 
where the two materials united 
have an unequal expansion and 
contraction. 

The monolith, or one piece 
house, is unquestionably the 
most satisfactory when it comes 
to the question of permanence, 
durability and fireproof qualities. 
Monolithic, or mass concrete, is 
in itself very high in compres- 
sive strength, but in order to give 
it an equal tensile or lateral 
strength the use of steel or other 
reinforcement must be employed. 
The reinforcement therefore af- 
fords the architect almost unlim- 
ited scope in which to work out 
intricate architectural details. 

There are many _ surfaces 
which may be adapted or applied 
to the exterior, such as leaving 
the surface as it comes from the 
forms, often showing the grain 
of the wood, or allowing the wall 
to properly set, and bush-ham- 
mer the surface to form a slight- 


ly rough appearance and expose the aggregate (stone or gravel, 
as the case may be), or by rubbing the wall as soon as the forms 
are removed, with a wire brush, to expose, but not break the 
If colored stones or pebbles are used, this effect is 


The surface may also be washed with a thin 
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thrown upon the wall with a 
brush, making what is known as 
the spatter dash or a pebble dash 
finish, where small pebbles are 
used in the mixture, or in some 
instances they are thrown into 
the wet stucco and remain half 
exposed. 

At the present time, generally 
speaking, the farmhouse has few 
characteristics that merit atten- 
tion from an architectural stand- 
point, but I am firmly convinced 
that the time is not far distant 
when this new field will have ma- 
terially broadened the scope of 
architecture. The underlying 
principle of successful farm- 
house design ought to be worked 
out along psychological lines. In 
view of this, can we not imagine 
the farmer living in a low ramb- 
ling house close to nature? 





HERE are many books on Eng- 
lish pottery and porcelain which 
treat of old ceramic art, but 
there are very few which deal 

with the later work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which show the special wares of the 
early Victorian period and those of our 
own times, and which record the develop- 
ment of potteries whose oldest products 
are modern. Hence this book, which is 
an endeavor to do some justice to the 
descendants of the eighteenth-century 
potters, will at the same time recognize 
the talents of men who have moved along 
on independent lines, working out ideas 
which are characteristic of their wares. 

The tenacity of certain of the old pot- 
teries is no less astonishing than the 
spasmodic brilliancy of some later ones 
whose careers have ended, though they 
have left imperishable records of skilled 
labor, abundant evidences of artistic work 
which one day will become valuable. 

If we were dealing with politics, and 
not pottery, we might be tempted to in- 
quire the cause of so many failures, but, 
confined to history, we can only record 
them. Yet the progressive improvements 
in the manufacture have only occasionally 
lagged, the tendency has ever been 
towards perfection. .Even the produc- 
tion of fine pieces rivalling old Wor- 
cester, Chelsea, and the like, has been suc- 
cessfully attempted, though such work 
has ceased to be the aim of the manu- 
facturer who has concerned himself more 
in raising the general level of excellence. 
Such firms as Minton and Doulton have 
done much to educate the public. They 
have produced wonderful wares resemb- 
ling no others; the pdte-sur-pate of 
Solon is as distinctive of Minton as 
George Tinworth’s terra-cotta is of 
Doulton. 

The early productions of the nineteenth 
century have already entered the realm of 
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BOOK NOTE 


HE book chosen for the second 
volume of the new department, 
a “The Library Shelf’ is J. F. 
Blacker’s “ Nineteenth Century Cer- 
amic Ari.’ Many collectors are fa- 
miliar with “Chats on Oriental China,’ 
by Mr. Blacker, but this gray-bound 
book, packed full of really new infor- 
mation about the English potteries 
makes a wider appeal. The average 
corner-cupboard in this country holds 
china of the early nineteenth century, 
rather than rare “bits” of the eight- 
eenth. Therefore pages which lead di- 
rectly to our own possessions have de- 
cided value. 

The author has had opportunities 
for gathering fresh material and fol- 
lowing new lines. His comments on 
the master potters and their followers 
do not savor of encyclopedic skim- 
ming nor of insipid rehashing of well- 
known facts. The Wedgwood chapter 
and that dealing with Adams of Tuns- 
tall should not be missed, nor the 
paragraphs relating to Irish and Welsh 
potteries. 

Mr. Blacker’s introduction and a 
portion of his chapter on Josiah Spode, 
the second, are given herewith. 











antiquity; old china and old pottery are 
moving on to the Victorian period, which 
will receive much more attention as the 
years pass by. As much of this book will 
deal with the potters of that period it is not 
necessary to refer at length to it here. I 
only need emphasize the point that col- 
lectors should not despise the potter’s art 
of the nineteenth century. 

References will be found regarding those 
wares which were made by many potters, 
the common wares (of which illustrations 
are given) which had but little interest 
when they were made, because of their 
wide distribution. Time and the elimina- 
tion by breakages of much of these wares 
have conferred something of distinction, 
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something of value, upon the specimens 
which remain. And this applies to figures 
such as Staffordshire, Leeds, Swansea, 
Sunderland, and other colored and glazed 
figures, which were made by many potters 
in the nineteenth century and signed by 
few. Shaw, in 1829, stated that at Hanley 
there were “some small works principally 
employed in making china toys,” but he 
does not give the potters’ name because 
they were unimportant. Amongst the 
names which are best-known after 1800 
are Enoch Wood, and Wood and Caldwell; 
Walton (1790-1839); Ralph Salt (1812- 
1840) ; Ralph Hall (early nineteenth cen- 
tury); Barker, Sutton, and Till (c. 1832- 
50) ; and what have been termed the Leeds, 
Liverpool, Swansea, and Sunderland 
schools, with the factory mark or maker’s 
name. : 
Among the men who loomed large in 
the early nineteenth century, and who has 
not always had his just due was Josiah 
Spode the second. In 1800 he commenced 
to make porcelain at the works in Stoke 
where his father, who died in 1797, had 
acquired a good name for the manufacture 
of pottery. So great indeed was its merit 
that a London warehouse was opened, 
where the son, his father’s partner, assisted 
William Copeland, who travelled with the 
productions of the factory and managed the 
London business, which showed such ex- 
pansion that the firm moved from Fore 
Street, Cripplegate, to an immense estab- 
lishment in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, formerly a theatre. Before Josiah 
the second went home in 1797 he made 
Copeland his partner, entrusting him with 
the sole charge of the London market, with 
its continental and other foreign trade. 
Spode’s application to his work was 
equalled by his success in the improvements 
he effected. Whether he introduced trans- 
fer-printing, or whether it was practised 


from 1784 by his father, is not so much a 





The Work of Josiah Spode, the Second, is Among the Best of the early Nineteenth Century Potters 
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Rich Blues and Red and Brilliant Gold in Semi-Japanese Designs Were the Favorite Schemes of Josiah Spode 


matter of consequence as the adoption of a 
pleasing tint of light blue which distin- 
guishes Spode from other makers of the 
same ware. Early Spode earthenware plates 
marked “SpopE & CopeELAND,” either im- 
pressed or printed, are amongst the objects 
which collectors covet. Some say that Spode 
was the first to introduce bone as a constitu- 
ent of his porcelain. That may be doubted, 
but there is no doubt that he was the first 
to use felspar in its composition. Hence 
early Spode china possesses qualities of 
{transparency and beauty which soon set the 
standard for all those factories which made 
porcelain. 

Beautiful and original were the styles of 
decoration applied to this fine body, upon 
which reds and yellows, with a velvety 
dark-blue cobalt, richly decorated with 
gold, were displayed in Japanese patterns 
of uncommon merit. These may be seen 
in the cases of the museums to-day, or they 
may be admired upon the shelves of the 
collector, who does not forget that the 
present proprietors are perfectly able to 
reproduce all the old designs from the ori- 
ginal pattern books and moulds in their 
possession. Fortunately, guidance is se- 
cured by an excellent series of marks, most 
of which were printed or impressed upon 
the ware, though the early mark SPODE 
may be found pencilled on the glaze in col- 
or, usually red. 

Earthenware and china, both excellent, 
were followed by an opaque porcelain first 
made in 1805. This stone or ironstone china 
had remarkable qualities of strength and 
beauty which made it exceedingly popular, 
not only in the houses of England, where 
complete services may still be found, but 
on the Continent, especially in France, 
where the softer faience of the country, 
which had already suffered by the introduc- 
tion of Queen’s ware, was nearly superseded 
by this ironstone. Jewitt remarks that the 
porcelain, the ironstone china, and the ordi- 
Mary earthenware manufactured at this 
time were of the very highest character, in 
body, in glaze, and in decoration; indeed, 
in all three of these respects they rank with 
the best of the period. 

Josiah Spode the second died in 1827, 
one year after the decease of his partner, 
W. Copeland, whose son, W. T. Copeland, 
succeeded him in the firm. The work ac- 
complished by Spode cannot be justly es- 


timated without reference to his influence 
outside the Potteries, whereby the varying 
composition of the artificial soft pastes 
used in other districts was eventually re- 
linquished in favor of a standard mixture 
of kaolin and felspar with bone-ash and 
other accessories. Rose introduced felspar 
at Coalport about 1820; although Billings- 
ley had brought with him the recipe for the 
wonderful Nantgarw porcelain, it was too 
expensive to manufacture at a profit. 
Derby existed till 1848, and has only been 
reestablished since 1876. Worcester tremb- 
led in the balance in 1840. The differences 
between the pastes or bodies of the fac- 
tories which finally accepted the ingredients 





SPODE AND COPELAND’S MARKS. 


Sometimes impressed in the body, and at others pencilled 
Sr0P@ on the glaze; also SPODE in larger capital letters. 


Felopee Poqosiia Also impressed, or painted, or printed on the ware. 





These, with immaterial variations in detail, were all printed on 
the ware. 
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which Spode adopted have ceased to be; 
there was for them no more “hard” or 
“soft” paste. I believe that potters and 
writers on pottery have scarcely done 
justice to Josiah Spode the second. If any 
one man is responsible for the concentrated 
china-making in the Staffordshire Potteries 
he is that man, for he it was who raised the 
art to its highest level of practical utility, 
and more than that, his finest productions 
compare, and not unfavorably, with the 
best that other factories have made. 

His son, the third Josiah, died two years 
after his father, and the business was car- 
ried on, till 1833, by his executors and by 
W. T. Copeland, an Alderman of the City 
of London, who, in that year, bought the 
whole concern from them. He shortly 
afterwards made his principal traveller, 
Thomas Garrett, his partner, and the firm 
became “Copeland and Garrett.” In 1835 
Copeland became Lord Mayor of London, 
and twelve years later the partnership was 
dissolved with a corresponding change in 
the title to “W. T. Copeland, late Spode.” 
Twenty years passed, and in 1867 he took 
his four sons into the firm, and the style 
was further altered to its present form, “W. 
T. Copeland and Sons.” One son only re- 
mains, R. P. Copeland, under whose skilful 
and energetic management, ably assisted 
by his eldest son, W. F. M. Copeland, the 
business has attained to its present dis- 
tinguished position amongst the china- 
manufacturers of the world. It is true that 
the productions made during the period 
when Copeland was the presiding and good 
genius of the works are not old, but we are 
dealing with the nineteenth century, and 
no single factory has in those years—a hun- 
dred years—more worthily sustained its 
high reputation, more carefully and suc- 
cessfully advanced on right lines to satisfy 
an improved or altered taste, more ad- 
mirably maintained art itself, or more ef- 
ficiently defended this manufacture from 
attacks made by other nations. 

Scientific research and experiment have 
yielded results gratifying to the makers, 
appreciated by the people who, however, 
have only a slight idea of the thousands 
of trials and the years of study and labor 
which precede success. 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic 
Art. By J. F. Blacker. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Price, $3.50. Postage, 20¢. 
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ENVIABLE EMPLOYEES 


NYONE who has ever grumbled over a market bill—and that 
means everyone—will be interested in watching a new at- 
tempt at lowering prices by concerted buying; the Employees’ 
Stores recently opened by the New York Railways and the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. 

Heretofore, for some unexplained reason, co-operation, which 
so materially reduces the expenses of the consumer in Europe, 
has never succeeded in the United States. Heretofore, also, for 
very evident reasons, company stores have had a bad name. Fre- 
quently set up in places where there was no competition, the 
company stores sold inferior articles at exorbitant rates ; they had 
an easy credit system which allowed the men to anticipate their 
wages, tempted them to unnecessary purchases, and so kept them 
more or less in the bondage of debt to the company. 

Now, these new stores do not give credit. They are not situ- 
ated in lonely construction camps, but in a city where grocers 
and butchers abound. And they retail food-stuffs at wholesale 
rates, thus arousing the envy of all housekeepers whose husbands 
are not wearing uniform, pulling check strings or parroting 
“Watch your step!” 

According to President Theodore P. Shonts, the Interborough 
stores are an attempt to lessen the cost of living for the men. If 
the men give their co-operation they are promised pure food, 
correct weights and measures and the lowest possible prices. 

Apparently the men are falling over each other to co-operate. 
In round numbers, some 13,500 out of 14,000 voted in favor of 
the plan. At the first store opened, on its first Saturday, 3,000 
customers were served. 

From up and down the length of narrow Manhattan Island, 
from either side across the wide salt waters that separate the 
boroughs composing New York City, these eager three thousand 
flocked to the tidy little white shop and feasted their eyes on 
meat and fruit, and canned goods marked in plain figures at from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. below the usual retail price. The 
aristocratic Delmonico steak, for which the average butcher asks 
thirty cents a pound, sold here at twenty-two; the homely sausage 
hac come down from twenty cents to thirteen; onions were seven 
cents a quart instead of ten; the grade of coffee usually sold at 
a quarter a pound could be had for eighteen cents, and sixty-cent 
tea for forty cents. 

Distance, carfare and the necessity of “toting” packages 
counted for little against such bargains. These difficulties will 
be met in part by other stores, which are being organized in widely 
separated districts: Harlem, The Bronx, Brooklyn, etc. 

Employees’ stores are no charity on the part of the company. 
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Increasing the purchasing power of the men’s money is almost 
the same as raising their wages, and may make for contentment, 
Then, while the company is not looking for profit, it expects to 
clear its running expenses. It has many advantages over the ordi- 
nary storekeeper: where he has to build up a clientéle the com- 
pany has a large one ready-made; the store are established on 
company property; payments are in cash; there is no credit; 
goods are bought in such large quantities as to command the 
lowest market prices. The greatest saving of all is probably 
that of delivery, for customers must carry home what they buy. 

This last requirement would be extremely distastefuly to many, 
for the American purchasing public is accustomed to have the 
least thing—a yeast cake, a spool of cotton—sent home. It has, 
indeed, been pretty well spoiled by the comforts and conveniences 
that American tradesmen freely give—apparently give. Of 
course, in the last analysis the cost of delivery, like the cost of 
paper and twine, the cost of fancy boxing and packing, is in- 
evitably added to the price of each article. Even though you 
yourself dispense with the luxuries that other people demand, 
you are obliged to bear part of their expense. When your gro- 
cery store, for instance, delivers orders free of charge to patrons 
twenty miles away, you who live around the corner help to pay 
the freight. 

An American in London once ordered a two-pound box of’ 
candy at a fine London shop and protested because the attendant 
heaped the bonbons carelessly in. So they were separated with 
neat layers of paper, surrounded with frills, provided with a tiny 
pair of tongs, tied up with a yard or so of ribbon—and sixpence 
extra was charged. 

At a first-rate American confectioner’s, the box would have 
been as prettily packed without extra charge; but had you been 
willing to take your two pounds of candy sans trimmings, there 
would have been no reduction in price. 

Perhaps this new experiment may teach us to co-operate in 
getting what we pay tor, and in paying for nothing that we do 
not require. 
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SHORTCOMINGS 


HORTCOMINGS grow large with measurement, and no two 

scales of measurement agree. Thus it is that different coun- 
tries show different styles of building; in some cities there is a 
great uniformity of appearance in adjoining houses and in others 
as great an absence of it. The dissimilarity of American streets 
and houses, which is the natural outcome of the builders’ inde- 
pendence of action, would be considered a shortcoming in Euro- 
pean cities ; wealth of association gives an interest to every neigh- 
borhood and site if not to each individual house in old cities, but 
where there is less association and no precedent the builder can 
establish an interest and precedent in his own way. For the 
American there is, in general, much freedom as regards the 
height of buildings; for him a low house falls short of its useful- 
ness, while for the Parisian each foot which raises a building 
above the adjacent ones is measured with the sum of its short- 
comings and counted an infringement upon the laws which govern 
such matters. While the American is keeping his eye on his own 
structure, the Parisian has also in view the setting of the picture 


which he is creating, that part which is already there. Other 


cities have been laid out on much the same plan as Paris, Wash- 
ington and Cairo most prominent amongst them, and the same 
laws in respect of uniformity of height in adjoining buildings 
which exist in Paris are now enforced in the capital of the United 
States. 

Buildings which follow strict laws of uniformity rarely possess 
much individuality, but this is supplied very largely to many 
Parisian houses by the decoration of the exteriors. Here individ- 
ual taste has wide scope, for there is a wide range of material 
and a widespread knowledge existing amongst an industrial peo- 
ple of this material; masterpieces of sculpture, painting and 
ceramic work are near to serve as models, and in the hands of 
artists decoration is art. Decoration in Paris, whether it be in 
the form of bunting and flowers for some féte or a permanent 
structure to beautify the exterior of a building, is never gaudy 
nor out of character with its surroundings. The application of 
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colored ceramic work to the exterior of a house does not cause it 
to assume a holiday aspect, but the monotony of tone of concrete 
or other structural materials is relieved by the colored ornament, 
the designs give character to mere walls and the building has a 
personality. 

The interior of a French house is always interesting; it is 
essentially the home of a people who stay much at home, and it 
is not surprising that the exterior of a much-used building should 
suggest itself to its inmates as a large field upon which to work 
out a schedule of decoration, and as a method by which to stamp 
a house with an individuality of its own. Even bands of tiling 
which are used in the most modest form of decoration enliven 
the character of an exterior, and where much of this material is 
used and designs worked out in it to fill up the spaces between the 
windows, the exterior decoration can be itself a work of art, and 
correspondingly beautiful with the interior. 

It was a Frenchman, Bernard Palissy, who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury raised the industry of ceramics to that of a fine art, and since 
that epoch the product of the ceramist has found a large place in 
mural and other decoration. The French in the thoroughness of 
their work and in their far-sighted policy find it well that the dec- 
oration of a building should be as permanent in its usefulness and 
purpose as the structure itself, and plastic clay, out of which such 
ceramic materials are made, is an inspiration in the hands of the 
artist. On a house which is likely to remain long in a family, the 
cost of such decoration is not lost, and where the larger view of 
the part each building plays in the picture is kept well in sight 
—which for the true artist means always the most—a work of 
art, whether it be the plan of the structure or its decoration, is a 
future heritage. 

The shortcomings of a building are often seen only in its wear, 
and age, which lends interest, loses its meaning where repairs 
prevent the whole from growing old together. The Parisian 
houses exist first as a part in a picture and secondly for its owner. 
There is an art in finding room for a picture where it was not 
known to exist; there is a generosity in contributing a gayer note 
to a sombre tune; and a sympathy in sharing with the outside 
world the imaginings of the painter. 

All which may be summed up in the statement that the average 
American dwelling is monotonous. 
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THE PERENNIAL SCREEN QUESTION 


Wit summer joys come summer pests—flies and mosqui- 

toes. Porch and lawn are robbed of much of their power 
to please, and even the house itself is anything but a comfortable 
abode—unless the wise house owner has properly provided his 
home with the right kind of screens. 

Aye, that’s the problem. What’s the right kind of screen? 
Some screens there are which, though made ten or fifteen years 
ago, are still intact and properly performing their functions, It 
may happen that these ten-year-old ones have been made of 
nothing but steel wire which, kept carefully painted and in good 
repair by the painstaking owner, seems to be in good enough con- 
dition to use for another ten years. The vast majority of steel 
wire screens, however, have long since served their usefulness 
and passed away. Screens, exposed as they are to wind and 
weather—screens which are pushed and pulled, jammed and 
knocked, receive probably the hardest wear of any fixtures in the 
house. Thus, screens are subject to rust, rot and general disin- 
tegration ; they should, therefore, be well made, of most enduring 
materials, handled patiently and reasonably. 

Without doubt—and experienced house owners will bear us out 
in this statement—first cost of screens should never be consid- 
ered. Rustless wire, only, should be used, for few house owners 
have time or patience to repeatedly paint and repair screens. The 
stoutest and best of frames should be provided with corners 
securely mortised. Then may one expect that with reasonable 
care screens will last ; one will not be subjected to that discourag- 
ing annoyance of finding one’s screens worn out just when the 
first warm days make it imperative that windows be protected at 


once. 
There is rustless wire to be had made of steel heavily galvan- 


ized, and there is solid bronze wire. That latter is most durable 
of all; and screens made of it, when frames are correctly built, 
will last forever. Many screens are now made with metal frames, 
a very satisfactory and permanent way to build them. 

In spite of the increased knowledge of most house owners who 
have learned from experience the discomfort of a porch or 
veranda lacking screens, there are many, many porches still un- 
screened. 

When one considers that the initial cost practically is the only 
cost for screens which can be used over and over again, year after 
year; when one understands that screens can be so planned and 
executed that they may be buttoned in place every spring and un- 
buttoned in the fall, in a few minutes’ time by the unskilled, 
without using so much as a hammer or screwdriver, one wonders 
why there remain so many unscreened porches. 

For outside swinging casement windows there are screens 
which open in, but by means of a clever window-opening device, 
which need not be opened to open the window. For ordinary 
windows there are half-screens (protecting the lower sash, only), 
and whole-screens which protect the entire window, permitting 
sash to be opened top or bottom (and very much better for that 
reason). 

Manufacturers have worked out modern screens very cleverly. 
Many are now made which can be applied without even a screw. 
Little hooks and loose joint hinges or buttons being used instead. 

Screen doors must be carefully made to stand hard usage. The 
right kind, made by experts, are easy to procure anywhere. 
Trained screen makers know all the little practical points, too, 
facts developed by many years’ experience; the right kind of 
wire, the right kind of frames, the right kind of fit and the right 
kind of hardware: all information of infinite value to the house 


owner. = 
MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


Yi HEN you consider the variety of colors now made by paint 
manufacturers—the helpful service maintained by most 
paint concerns, the advice of so many architects given often times 
“free gratis,” the departments now running in so many of the 
magazines devoted to house building and the education which 
comes from observing houses painted in good taste, how can you 
account for the occasional job of painting where ugly colors have 
been used? 

One may take a brand-new house of good design and render it 
an entire failure simply in the painting. On the other hand, one 
can make an uninteresting house quite attractive by the judicious 
use of colors. 

For a good job of painting, contractors are sometimes to blame 
when they permit unskilful customers to select inharmonious 
colors because it is easier to let them have what they want than 
to talk them out of it. Sometimes owners, themselves, are at 
fault when they insist upon having a combination of any house. 
Sometimes the paint is to blame for containing ingredients which 
are not durable, soon causing it to fade, blister and peel, until the 
house looks worse after painting than before. Sometimes the 
owner isn’t willing to pay enough for the work to permit the 
painter to do an honest job. 

Whatever the reasons, there are certainly freshly painted 
houses in every town which offend every beholder. Houses 
which proclaim aloud the ill taste of their owners ; houses which 
make life less pleasant to the neighbors, to say the least. 

Before selecting colors for a house one should give the matter 
the same consideration one would expect to give any other im- 
portant esthetic problem. Color cards are to be had anywhere 
for the asking. House owners can obtain a few and study them 
carefully, at the same time observing colors on other houses. If 
still in doubt, one may consult others; write to manufacturers, or 
to anyone else who is an authority on such matters. The world 
is full of paint wisdom painstakingly gathered together for 
freely informing the inexperienced how to paint their houses. 

Let there be paint, but let paint be right. 

Take into consideration the surroundings of the house. Do 
not use a strong green in a landscape full of Nature’s green. 
Temper the mistakes of man as much as possible. Remember your 
neighbor and his color schemes. 
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The Coping of Pools Should Be in Proportion to the Expanse of Water 
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WATER IN THE GARDEN PICTURE 


ROM time immemorial, water has 
been one of the necessary features 
in the garden picture, and many and 
various are the uses to which it can 

be put, depending mainly upon the archi- 
tectural style of the house and the extent 
and size of the garden scheme. There are 
fountains for the more formal gardens, 
Italian or otherwise, some very heavy and 
elaborate in design, while others are quite 
simple. A fountain gives height and re- 
lieves an otherwise flat effect. It can be the 
piece de resistance of the garden, or it can 
be set apart and enclosed in a hedge, to 
surprise and exhilerate the behoider. 
There are simple sheets of water with not 
even a spray rising from them for other 
formal work, but these must be used with 
a just the right kind of house, and placed 
in exactly the right position in relation to 
it. In a courtyard, in the center or at one 
end of a garden they convey a charm all 
their own. I have in mind one, rectangular 
in shape, placed in close relation to a house, 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


and lined on its two longer sides with an 
avenue of lindens about thirty feet high. 
The trees had evidently been there before 
the house was built and the basin made to 
fit into this space. The end opposite the 
house was not planted, and there was a 
wonderful perspective straight through to 
the dwelling. The coping was as narrow as 
the side of the basin would permit, and 
there were two or three simple, concrete 
vases holding clipped box trees, and a bent 
and grizzied gnome sitting at one corner 
with his feet overhanging the water. All 
else, from coping to tree trunks was green 
grass. If garden makers only realized the 
rest of cool greenery! Our brains relax, 
we smile, and then settle our bodies upon a 
seat (if there be any) and give ourselves 
up to the soothing effect. 

The larger sheets of water can hold their 
own; it is the smaller basins that need 
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sprays of water to capture interest. These 
therefore are more apt to have sprays built 
into them, either single ones or a cluster, 
working continuously or intermittently as 
one desires. Sometimes it comes from a 
figure, a frog, goblin, or otherwise, and 
sometimes from a nozzle placed a fraction 
of an inch above the surface of the water. 
Most often sprays are placed in the center 
of a circular basin, but one sees many de- 
lightful variations, chief among them being 
a rectangular construction of fairly small 
dimensions. A nozzle at either end is so 
arranged that the sprays of water curve 
toward the center, either dropping into it 
or falling a little short, according to the 
length of the structure and force of the 
water. 

As to coping, its height above the surface 
of the water, as well as its width along the 
ground, should be in correct proportion to 
the size of the basin. In general, it is best 
to have it as low as possible, so that the 
water’s edge comes quite near the top of 
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the coping. This brings the water near the 
level of the eye and avoids any effect of 
depth. Then too, there is smaller loss in 
the reflections of ornaments upon the cop- 
ing, or of any nearby planting. Sometimes 
copiigs are so narrow that they are of no 
effect, but this is more for a pool of less 
formal outline when the edges are covered 
usually with bog-loving plants. 

A rather charming effect can be given by 
having pockets made in the rim of the basin. 
A tiny furrow-like groove, deep enough to 
give plant roots plenty of room, is placed 
just at the water line. This is filled in with 
soil, and water plants placed in it. The fur- 
row can run entirely around the basin or 
grooves made here and there as one desires, 
allowing the plants to float in the water or 
trail up over the coping, according to their 
nature. Flagstones, or ordinary field stone, 
form a good coping for a basin halfway 
between the formal anc the informal in 
style. These are placed fairly regularly 
about the edge of the basin, leaving space 
between each stone for grass to grow, with 


here and there irregular openings for plant- 
ing. Especially are these irregular stones 
good when the pool is in conjunction with a 
garden walk which calls for a solid founda- 
tion. From one to three feet from the basin 
is none too broad for them, and gives room 
for many plants, as well as space to walk 
about in. The taller water plants are best 
in this arrangement, as Japanese iris and 
water flags. A group of three gray birches 
or one river birch planted so as to overhang 
the pool is a great addition. 

A coloring can be mixed in with the con- 
crete when the basin is being made, or a 
coat of paint put on after it has set, should 
one wish to vary the usual gray. Some- 
times the effect of old ivory can be given, 
in coloring, that is, and not in texture; or 
a faint, streaky pink tone is added to in- 
crease the effect of weathering. But quite 
the most charming of all is to color the bot- 
tom of the basin a light blue, not too solid 
in color, but rather streaky. The effect 
through the shimmering water is of clouds 
and blue sky. Yellow water poppies (Lim- 


nocharis humboldtii), only one plant if the 
basin is small, gives the final note. 

In arranging water for pictorial effect, 
never, under any consideration, place it 
above the level of the eye. Should it be 
placed on a terrace always have planting to 
hide any view of it from a lower level. 
“Water on an eminence or side of a hill is 
a common error,” says Humphrey Repton, 
the famous English landscape gardener. 
There are two reasons for this. First, water 
because of its liquid nature should never be 
perched on a hillside, and if this is done by 
artificial damming, the spectator has always 
the feeling that it may spill over upon him 
—we never see water above us when Na- 
ture has a hand in it. The above refers to 
a sheet of water—a waterfall is of course a 
different thing. But even then it is better 
to have a quiet pool at its base in plain 
sight if one wishes to instil an atmosphere 
of peace and rest into the garden. Second, 
there are no reflections visible to the eye 
when the water is on a higher level. And 
we know what these mean to water schemes. 


The Beauty of Reflections in the Garden Landscape 











A PRIZE-WINNING HOUSE 


HE Architectural Club of South 
Bend, Indiana, has taken a 
unique position in providing for 
an annual award which is to be 
conferred upon the most successful build- 
ing built in that city during the previous 
year. Realizing that the lack of good taste 
evidenced in much of the building going 
on throughout the country is due for the 
most part to a lack of knowledge on the 
part of investors as to what is best in de- 
sign, and realizing further that this lack of 
knowledge may be removed only by the 
desire of the building public to be better 
posted on architectural design, the Archi- 
tectural Club decided upon the award as 
a means for the stimulation of this desire 
within those who are about to build. 

The award consists of a bronze bas-relief 
of a size suitable for permanent attachment 
to the building. There are no restrictions 
placed upon its presentation, save those 
consistent with good design and good taste. 
On this basis a small house stands an equal 
chance with an elaborate public building. 
It would seem that at some future time the 
decision of the Award Committee would 
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The Home of Mr. Francis Lewis Stedman, South Bend, Indiana. 


By NOEL S. DUNBAR 


be made only with some difficulty, owing 
to this lack of discrimination in classes of 
buildings eligible, but the theory is in itself 
a.step in the right direction. That a small 
building stands an equal chance with a large 
one was proved by the decision of the 
Award Committee this year, the winner be- 
ing the residence of Mr. Francis Stedman, 
designed by Ernest W. Young of South 
Bend, Indiana. It would seem particularly 
appropriate that this award should be pre- 
sented to a new home, in a city which is so 
widely known for its hospitality and home 
life. The accompanying photographs show 
a house but little larger than the average. 
It is not of the most expensive type of con- 
struction. Architecturally, both outside 
and inside its design is handled with distinct 
restraint, and it serves as but one more 
proof of the oft repeated contention that 
good design in building and good taste in 
furnishing result invariably in a successful 
house, even through the investment be dis- 
tinctively conservative. 

Just as a few small houses suffer from in- 
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Ernest W. Young, Architect 


completeness, many suffer from being over- 
done, and although many large homes— 
where a restraining element of cost is not 
always present—suffer from the latter de- 
fect, it may be safely said that the greater 
proportion of homes which are in dis- 
tinctly bad taste cost less than ten thousand 
dollars. This is due in some measure of 
course to the fact that there are more 
houses built which come within this limit; 
but the greater reason for this large per- 
centage of unsuccessful homes is that of 
general ignorance of the best in archi- 
tecture, and of the best in furnishing and 
decorations. 

Between the two ills, bareness and pro- 
fusion, bareness is the more to be preferred. 
In some cases the element of cost results 
in bareness, but the failure of being real 
homes of so many small houses cannot 
really be attributed to this cause. The ma- 
jority could have been built and furnished 
in a more tasteful manner for less than the 
amount actually expended. 

The success of the Stedman house lies 
not in the fact that it cost less or cost more 
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to build and furnish. It lies in the fact that taste, discrimination 
and restraint were used in its design, decoration and furnishing. 
By the presentation of the 1912 award the South Bend Archi- 
tectural Club has brought the attention of the home building 
public to this house with the hope that others may come to an 
appreciation of the fact that it is not expense, or expanse, after 
all, which result in a successful home. 

The exterior of the house is of large hand-made cypress 
shingles and their finish of white enamel is most successfully 
set off by the slate roof and the old-fashioned blinds, both in 
shades of soft, silvery green. The entrance is particularly good 
with its delicate classic detail, and the old iron knocker, a family 
possession, is most appropriate. An added touch of “New Eng- 
land” is given the entrance by the use as a porch light of an old 
ship’s lantern. A spacious terrace and open veranda, and the 
enclosed veranda at the rear, make the house most livable even 
in hottest weather, and frame several very pleasing vistas from 
the main rooms within. 

The interior of the house is noteworthy, in that it is simple 
and wholly genuine. There is no imitation wood carving (the 





Brown Tones are in the Library 





The Dining-Room is Paneled in Walnut 


temptation is so strong, in white enamelled work), there is no 
straining for effects, and the result is an interior which is es- 
sentially “honey.” The living room woodwork is done in white 
enamel with a soft brown overglaze which lends at once an 
effect of long living to the room. The walls are of gray grass- 
cloth, the rug and upholstered pieces are in soft tones of rose and 
mulberry, and the long chintz curtains are done in a pattern of 
bunches of grapes against a cream background—truly an ideal 
setting for the several pieces of old mahogany in the room. The 
dining-room is panelled entirely to the ceiling in matched veneers 
of deep shades of walnut, with in-built china cupboards with 
doors of a well-known Colonial pattern. The rug and hangings 
are deep blue, and, with the soft brown tones of the wall, furnish 
an excellent setting for a fine old mahogany sideboard and the 
silver. The library is at the rear end of the hall, and is a most 
attractive room with its walls of brown and its stone mantel. The 
hall is one of the most successful features of the interior, with 
its low white wainscot and old-fashioned landscape paper in 
shades of green, and the stair with its wide sweeping mahogany 
handrails and white treads is unusually graceful. The second 
floor provides five chambers with adjoining baths and a very 
large balcony at the rear. Another interesting and rather un- 
usual feature of the second floor is a large linen room, lined 
with cupboards from floor to ceiling. The servants’ quarters are 
on the third floor, together with ample storage rooms. 

At the rear of the house is an old-fashioned garden which 
terminates in a steep bluff dropping down to a park below, with 
a fine river view beyond, and the house was located with the in- 
tention of utilizing this unusual vista. The planting has been 
completed only since the summer of 1912, and when more fully 
matured should furnish an excellent setting for this house—a 
beautiful building architecturally, it is true, yet what is more 
to the point— primarily and most emphatically a home. 

It needs only a superficial acquaintance with modern work in 
this country to see how much more architectural all interior 
decoration is becoming. It is by this means that character in 
arrangement is obtained, and handsome modern rooms are found 
in American houses which are as worthy of study as their 
European prototypes. True, this is a recent development, or 
rather the result of the return to logical precedents. Interior 
decoration is following with immense strides the architectural 
development in America. It has been of slower growth, owing 
to the lack of cooperation in the various interests involved and 
the indifference of clients. But there are numerous hopeful signs 
for the future. Only a half century ago the majority of city 
residences were designed and built by contractors or real estate 
jobbers. Suburban houses represented the skill of master car- 
penters, and the only country houses were the picturesque groups 
resulting from frequent additions to farm buildings. Every 
building nowadays is planned by a well-trained architect. Like- 
wise house decoration, which, since the last quarter of a century, 
has outgrown the realm of the unimportant and takes its place as 
an art. The future of American home-making is therefore bright. 
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The Entrance Gate 


“THE PORCHES” 


AN EXPERIMENT 
IN REMODELING 


By KATHERINE KELLAM SMITHIES 
































mentally a dreamer. The making real of such fancies, 

their actual embodiment, requires something more than 

dreams, however, a practical foresight, a knowledge of 
essentials, an appreciation of values. A man of such attributes 
is Mr. Henry B. Simmons, a New York architect, who for the 
past few years has specialized in realized air-castles. Perhaps 
other dreamers may be interested in one of these materializations, 
to be found at Seaford, Long Island, in that it has a most ex- 
traordinary history. 

Several years ago, Mr. Simmons went over the ground at 
Seaford and saw possibilities for colonization by folk who seek 
quiet for rest or work, away from noise and crowds. The little 
village was made up of rambling lanes and sleepy old houses, the 
marsh-grass and winding canal suggested Holland and the thick 
woods invited adventure. 

It is well known that as the Indian, whose tenantry of Long 
Island is still in evidence everywhere, was gradually driven out, 
the land became settled by Dutch traders. In these older vil- 
lages, many specimens of the handicraft that went with the 
building of the New World houses are yet to be found in the 
hand-made bricks and nails, broad shingles and so forth, seem- 
ingly in as good condition as when they arrived on the flat 
barges from Holland. It was the old-time atmosphere which 
first attracted Mr. Simmons to the place. 

The site selected for his experiment is now most attractive. 
Too much can not be said of the owner’s share in making it so, 
however. When this particular land was purchased, together 
with the dilapidated old house upon it, few people could have seen 
the possibilities that he discovered in it. The property had been 
once a part of the proud old Meinell estate, and this dejected re- 
maining house was at that time the dairy. It stood far back on a 
plot of ground which lacked only two or three feet of being an 
acre, drowsily ruminating on its former prosperity. It was built 
flush with the earth, without foundation, was approached through 
a frog-puddle, and presented altogether a most woebegone and 
depressing aspect. There were neither windows nor doors on 
the north side, because of the sweep of meadow in that direction 
exposing it to the bitter north wind. The door and window- 
frames elsewhere were dropping off, there was no sign of a porch 
and the once trim yard was neglected and unkempt. Reference 
to the print of the house as it then appeared will give some idea of 
what a far-fetched air-castle it really seemed to be. Let me try 
to describe the steps which led to its present attractiveness. 

It was decided to enlarge the building by the addition of another 
old house in the neighborhood, which was accordingly purchased 
and moved to the site of the first. The original building was 
given a new lease on life by being raised on a three-foot founda- 
tion, extending out in front some twenty feet to form a terrace 
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and encased in a brick wall. This house consisted of three rooms 
in a line, with bedrooms above, an absolutely blank, expression- 
less house, utilitarian in its day, perhaps, but without the comfort 
which even one little porch gives. It believed in no striving after 
effects by means of long roof line, quaint cornices and pretty 
doorways. It was simply an oblong block, entered entirely from 
the front and moodily performing its solid mission in life. 
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The Main Hall After Remodeling 





So, first, Mr. Simmons extended the roof some thirty feet, all 
across the rear. The room at the right or east end was built out 
to correspond, while the other two on the first floor were left their 
original size. The deep new roof thus gave an excuse for an 
excellent rear porch. 





One of the Many Porches 
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As the Old House Looks Today, Seaford, 
Long Island 





Now the second house was joined on at 
the left, without foundation. This caused a 
pleasing jog both inside and out. This sec- 
ond house was on the plan to be found any- 
where, a narrow, straight hall in the center 
as one entered, the dining-room to the right, 
“parlor” to the left. The steep stairs as- 
cended abruptly almost from the front door. 
There were three bedrooms above. 

The houses were placed side by side, the 
kitchen portion of the second correspond- 
ing to the new ell at the other end of the 
first. Doors and windows were cut wher- 
ever practicable and porches were added 
wherever there could be found the slightest 
excuse for one, varying in size from the 
mere doorway to the generous broad pi- 
azza. In front quaint little “stoops” ap- 
peared, with settles backed by tall lattices 
flanking the entrances. At the rear, a 
winding stair led to the “whale walk,” the 
best porch of all, covering most of the roof, 
provided with low benches and presumably 
to be used for sighting returning whale 
vessels. Running parallel with the railing 
of this upper porch were two more railings 
on the roof, separated from each other 
some five feet, and giving a pretty trim to 
the place. The whole was then painted red, 
not the red of a child’s tin express-wagon, 
but a soft dull tone that looks weathered 
and seasoned. It was “picked out” with 
the same sort of green, a lichen shade that 
harmonized beautifully. 

Inside the structure is delightful. As has 
been mentioned, a longer living-room was 
made at the east end, running the depth of 
the house, north and south, by the addition 
to the roof. The floor and part of the 
north wall of the bedroom above form a 
sort of alcove of this addition. 
In the bed-room wall a window 
was cut, looking down into the 
room below and suggesting a set- 
ting for romance. 

This big room is very unique 
in its treatment. The floor is 
paved in dark red brick and the 
iarge fireplace which is raised a 
little from the rest of the room 
and whose breast runs to the 
ceiling, is also of brick. There 
is no mantel shelf, but a flint 
lock musket hangs above the 
blaze, while within the smoke- 

charred ingle are still to be 
found the old crane and copper 
tea-kettle. 





A Lifelike Old Ship’s Figure Decorates the 
Lawn 


The woodwork is for the most part 
painted green. There are quaint built-in 
cupboards and closets and an ancient 
dresser boasting old pewter and china. A 
stiff white settle faces the fire which is 
reflected in the brasses and candle-molds 
now regrettably useless. On the floor are 
mats at least an inch thick, of braided rags. 
All the chairs are old and high-backed and 
quaint. It makes, in fact, a “studio” de- 
lighting the soul of the person to whom the 
pure lines and simplicity of really good 
things make a strong appeal. 

The rest of the house is in keeping with 
this room I have tried to describe. The 
stairs to the bed-chambers are as steep as 
when wearily climbed by the hard-working 
Hollander. One finds Franklin stoves with 
white painted mantels, low beamed ceilings, 
small casements. Everywhere rare old ma- 
hogany has been used, whose beautiful lines 
and satin grain proclaim its heritage of age. 
Most of it has been picked up by Mr. 
Simmons on the island, for many of the 
new generation prefer gleaming golden 
oak to the “dingy” old pieces. With a lit- 
tle rubbing down, these have become ob- 
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Its First Appearance Was Neither Cheerful 
Nor Promising 


jects of beauty. In the rooms which are 
papered, old pomegranate and foliage de- 
signs have been employed, and the rugs are 
everywhere in keeping. The parlor of the 
second house was made into an attractive 
living-room by the removal of the partition 
dividing it from the hall, so that now the 
stairs, with their white rail and mahogany 
treads, ascend directly from the room. 

The grounds too have been made very 
beautiful. The place is enclosed in a low 
fence with high gateways of brick at every 
entrance. This brick as well as that used 
in the terrace, is very soft and easily af- 
fected by the weather. The frost and 
dampness have acted upon it until it al- 
ready looks as old as the house, although it 
has been in place only about seven years. 
It is infinitely more satisfying than a brand- 
new hard brick would have been. The en- 
trances are very simple in design, and are 
well executed. 

All of the shrubs and vines have been 
chosen with an eye to continual and ever 
increasing beauty. The fence is entirely 
hidden beneath a thick growth of honey- 
suckle, which has a monthly crop during 
the summer of frangrant yellow and white 
clusters. Beside each doorway is a trellis 
supporting masses of white rambler roses. 
In the driveway before the entrance to the 
terrace, this rose clambers over an arch of 
netting, which with its thick “rosettes” at 
each side at the base, suggests a little Dutch 
bonnet. 

A small inn a few blocks away furnishes 
such excellent meals that most of the ten- 
ants attempt only “light housekeeping.” 

The house divides itself very readily into 
four parts, each with its own fireplace, 
porches, running water and bed and living- 

, rooms. To it come people of 
vastly different types, but all 
ready to enjoy to the full the 
quiet of the country and the 
water in the canal a block away. 

The whole place has preserved 
faithfully the atmosphere that 
formerly pervaded, beautified 
and harmonized, it is true, and 
made comfortable by modern 
conveniences, but losing none of 
its old-time flavor. Mr. Sim- 
mons has achieved in this house 
a success, that, with the admir- 
able work he is doing in New 
York, clearly indicates his un- 
usual ability. 
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HE flower garden is an important adjunct to the 

country or suburban home and gives endless 

| pleasure to the owner. It should be located with due 

regard to the house and surroundings, and be well pro- 
tected, also given a proper exposure. 

A well planned and planted garden is full of in- 

terest from the first touch of spring, when the snow- 

drops and crocuses begin the continuous procession of 

| flowers, until frost gathers in the stragglers. The gar- 

P den becomes a part of our life during its season of 

activity, and must first of all be convenient to the 

\| house, furthermore, to the living-rooms of the house, 

that you may readily spend each spare moment in it. 

It should be not only a place of beauty and a source of 

| flowers for house decoration, but it should be a vital 

part of the house, an outdoor room if you please, and 

| should therefore be as easily reached as possible. To 

enjoy your garden to its fullness you must live in it 

) and by it and be able to see it at all times. A bird’s-eye 

view from the upstairs windows of the house is often 

superb, and adds greatly to the pleasure of having a 

garden. 
On the small home grounds the place commonly 
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selected by the architect is just off the living-rooms of 
the house, and if carefully planned these living-rooms 
have a southern exposure, thereby making the best 
possible position for the garden. Not only is the ex- 
posure right; in such a case the house itself affords 
protection, and many otherwise tender plants can be 
successfully grown. The bulbs flower earlier in such 
a garden, late frosts are less likely to be damaging 
and the season is correspondingly lengthened. 

We usually select high ground for our dwellings 
and such a location should be chosen for the garden. 
) The drainage is good and late spring and early fall 

frosts are avoided. It is essential that water be con- 
venient, if possible, and here again is another advan- 
tage in a garden being near the house. In some locali- 
ties and in some seasons a garden can hardly be satis- 
factory without water. 

The ideal exposure would be southerly and well 
protected from the prevailing winds. This is neces- 
sary in order that the plants may receive all the sun 
possible, and it is important that cold or hot and dry- 
ing winds be prevented from sweeping across the 
beds. In the writer’s opinion a garden of stakes is 
very unsightly, and the more protected it is from the 
sweeping winds the fewer stakes are needed. 

This protection from the prevailing winds may be 
obtained in various ways. First, by so locating the 
garden that it is protected by the house or an existing 
wind-break. This protection is of greater importance, 
in most cases, on the north and northwest: it is also 
desirable on the northeast. Where, as is often 
the case near the seashore, the prevailing winds 
are from the southwest, similar protection 
should be given on this side. Where the garden 
is enclosed by a shrubbery, hedge or fence it will 
be in many cases amply protected from the 
winds. A hillside garden is naturally well pro- 
tected from injurious cold winds if given a 
southerly aspect. Sun is necessary in a garden. 
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A southern or southeasterly exposure is not only the 
most protected, but also the sunniest; and in a garden 
so located almost every condition as regards sunlight 
and shade are obtainable. The shade-loving plants can 
be planted on the north side of taller plants at the: ; 
southern end of the garden. It is useless to expect 
very satisfactory results with a large number of plants 
where there is insufficient sunlight. While some plants 
will flourish in cold, shady spots, the greater majority 
require full sun. When there is a long axis to the gar- ' 
den it should run north and south. 

There are on most places opportunities for several 
gardens or garden beds. Where special gardens can 
be devoted to roses, lilies, wild flowers, water lilies, 
and other special groups of plants the location of such 4 
gardens must of necessity depend on the demands of 
the plants that are grown in them. Garden borders 
can, however, be made in front of any shrubbery re- 
sulting in a variety of exposures. These borders are 
often very effective, adding bright bits of color to the 
landscape. Their location as regards exposure is com- > 
paratively unimportant, as they can be planted in one 
or two varieties which will thrive under the existing } ; 





conditions. 
Finally, the flower garden where a large number of 
different varieties are to be grown should not only be | 





located with reference to its fitness as regards its sur- 
roundings, but the proposed site should be carefully 
considered with reference to drainage, exposure and 
availability. We are now coming to a greater appre- 
ciation of country living, and the country home is be- 
coming more and more important to the better class 
of people. The flower garden plays an important part 
in country life and should be so carefully located that 
success will be assured. The practical garden is the 
one in which plants will grow and flourish and give 
unending joy to the possessor. 

The writer feels that he cannot condemn too strongly 
the impatient habit of growing annual vines with per- | 
ennials in order to get an immediate effect. They will 
choke out the latter, and if they don’t actually kill 
these climbers upon which the ultimate effect depends, 
they overpower all and retard the growth. Many 
annual vines are charming, but they should be given a 
place by themselves. 

If the perennial vines that are here mentioned are 
given the proper care, i.e., plenty of food and the 
surface of the ground above the roots kept broken all ‘ 
summer, there is no reason why they should not clothe 
an arbor in three seasons. 

To the garden lover who realizes that there is more 
to ornamental gardening than the mere raising of 
flowers and plants, the arbor or pergola may be a 
welcome accessory, whose semi-architectural , 
appearance will go far toward making his gar- 
den a more livable spot, and a more interesting 
place to look at, in winter as well as summer. 4 
It is imperative, however, that such a fixture 
should fit its surroundings in plan and appear- i 
ance, just as a house should fit its site. Toa 
person who cares for gardening as an amuse- 
ment, such a place gives ample opportunity. i 
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FURNISHING THE 


By HANDON THOMPSON and MARY W. MOUNT 
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VERY well 
planned 
house of to- 


day, in- 
cludes, if possible, 
a porch, one that 
may be enclosed if 
need be in winter 
and transformed 
into a sun room, or 
remain open in 
summer to all the passing breezes that blow. 

It is strange that up to the present time, 
we Americans have seemed quite uncon- 
scious of any lack of privacy to our homes 
or perhaps we did not realize the charm of 
seclusion and this has been a constant 
source of surprise and wonder to our more 
conservative neighbors abroad, who live 
behind high hedges or stone walls, and 
whose gardens may only be glimpsed by the 
passerby. 

But we are now beginning to covet se- 
questered verandas and out-door living 
rooms, where we may foster a feeling of 
peace and seclusion, and being secure from 
publicity, allow ourselves greater latitude in 
furnishing these retreats as charmingly and 
artistically as possible. They should give 
the impression of permanency, and it is al- 
most needless to say that the furniture 
should be appropriately simple in form and 
contour, built very substantially, so that it 
may be able to stand the test of inclement 
weather and the more rugged out-door use. 
Grass rugs are much used for floor cover- 
ings, and there are also beautiful Indian 
rugs to be had, and if you are fortunate 
enough to possess a Navajo blanket use it 
by all means, for the simple crude co-ois 
and primitive designs are very effective, 
and its wearing capacity is endless. An air 
of coziness and more seclusion may also be 
gotten by using the rolling shades of split 
bamboo; they are so deftly made and so 
good in color, that they always add rather 
than detract from a piazza. 

There are also many attractive acces- 
sories that impart a home-like quality and 
add a sense of exquisite comfort—beautiful 
objects made of wicker and willow com- 
bined with bright colored chintzes and cre- 






Apollinaris Set 





tonnes of simple designs that harmonize so 
well with green trees, cool toned vines and 
the open sky. 

Porch chairs there are in variety but 
something new are those imported from 
China made of Indian cane whose luxury 
is not to be gauged on a hot summer’s day. 
One of these has the back arranged like a 
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Willowcraft Hood Chair 




















Morris chair where one can either sit erect 
or recline by means of adjusting a willow 
rod. It has broad arms containing deep 
cane pockets for books and magazines, and 
fitting beneath its ample seat is a wicker 
bench which can be drawn out to form a 
semi-couch for lounging. Another Chinese 
chair is merely broad and deep and com- 
fortable and substantially woven, defying 
the ravages of the elements. 

Almost all piazzas have hanging baskets 
filled with flowers and trailing vines and 
each year these grow more desirable in 
form, and to give an even more luxuriant 
profusion of growing blooming things to 
an out-door living room, willow flower 
stands have come into vogue which are 
shown either in their natural color or they 
may be stained to tone in with the porch 
furniture. There are wicker work stands, 
too, whose tops made of chintz covered with 
glass may be utilized as a tray, or the stand 
itself may be used as a fit substitute for a 
serving table. The small folding wicker 
work stands are also very practical and can 
be carried from place to place. 


And have you seen the new porch screen ~ 


whose frame is wicker with a broad frieze 
of cretonne at the top? It is light enough 
to be portable and possesses not only deco- 
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rative possibilities but is a serviceable con- 
trivance for protection from wind and sun, 

A cellarette and serving-table combined 
made of willow is circular in shape with a 
large metal tank in the center for keeping 
the various drinks, etc., chilled; the re- 
movable tray on top can be used for serving 
and the compartments surrounding the tank 
keep in place the bottles and glasses. This 
may be easily removed when not in use or 
it may be converted into a convenient de- 
vice for holding serving or writing ma- 
terials, 

And what afternoon is now complete 
without that enchanting hour when mind 
and body is refreshed by an irresponsible 
bit of gossip over the tea cups? Portable 
tea tables are used more and more, perhaps 
the most practical are those on wheels— 
carts made of light wicker and cretonne 
with a shelf beneath for holding toasted 
muffins and cakes. Another popular model 
is composed of two tiers, two large round 
cretonne covered trays resting upon a 
wicker framework, having a firm handle on 
each side by which it is carried. Muffin 
stands of wicker or plaited grass are also 
useful and they are generally a necessary 
part of the tea serving outfit. 

If sandwiches and cakes and beer or gin- 
ger ale are to be preferred as refreshments, 
there are an endless array of fascinating 
wicker and cretonne novelties that are just 
the thing for informal use. The sandwich 
basket, for instance, of wicker, is long, and 
narrow and shallow, with two strong han- 
dles that cross in the center and the bottom 
is of glass or a bright colored plaque of 
porcelain which is easily kept clean. This 
is a far more interesting and convenient 
way of serving, than the more conventional 
fashion of former days. The basket idea is 
again carried out in the form of a beer or 
ginger ale moat, which is circular in shape, 
having a tank in the center for holding ice, 
and the surrounding compartments are used 
for glasses and bottles. This basket has 
also strong handles that can stand the strain 
of weight. 

Another receptacle that includes all the 
conveniences, is an Apollinaris and ginger 
ale tray, with compartments for various 
sized glasses, with an ice chamber in the 
center. The whole thing is of willow with 
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Sandwich Basket 
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a solid bottom, and the coasters have cen- 
ters of flowered cretonne, covered with 
lass. 

These various accessories have an un- 
usual value, too, when used for serving re- 
freshments for any out-door occasion. In 
the free and easy hospitality of a summer 
home, these trays may be arranged and 
then placed upon the piazza, or brought out 
under the trees, or beside the tennis court, 
and the guests may then help themselves 
to refreshing drinks at their pleasure. 

The warm summer evenings spent in an 
out-door living room in easy chair or ham- 
mock are perhaps the most luxurious of all 
hours, and if one wants the added comfort 
of reading there is no better light than that 
cast by softly glowing wicker lamps. Those 
that have electric attachments of course, are 
much cooler and more convenient than 
those which depend upon oil. They come in 
various shapes and sizes—some are round, 
others again are oblong and square, having 
wicker shades that conform with the gen- 
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eral scheme of the lamp. They have metal 
turrets and compartments for holding cut 
flowers which is a novelty this season and 
they are not only practical but very beauti- 
ful and decorative. There are myriad other 
lamps of wicker, too, which are very at- 
tractive without the flower receptacles and 
how much more suitable they are to coun- 
try needs than those of metal or china of 
former days which were over-loaded with 
ornament and too glaring decoration! Lan- 
terns for porch and out door use with elec- 
tric attachments are also shown with wicker 
frames lined with bright colored cretonnes 
that give a light subdued and beautiful. 

With these many possibilities that are 
suggested here, the piazza should vie in 
comfort and attractiveness with any of the 
most carefully furnished rooms in the house. 
Many of the articles suggested are well 
suited for the interior. 

Another style of furnishing an inexpen- 
sive porch is to use for a wooden house 
blue and white as the scheme for the deco- 
ration. Japanese cotton rugs are the pretti- 
est and least expensive for this purpose, 
and Delft jars and bowls can be beautifully 
introduced for flowers. The cushions would 


Canton Chairs and One of the New Chinese Rugs 


be best covered with English block chintz 
in Delft blue and white, while the furni- 
ture might be hickory or wood painted 
blue, with natural colored woven seats and 
backs. The awnings for such a porch 
should be blue and white, unless vines are 
planted about the porch for shade. To add 
to the attractiveness of this scheme of deco- 
ration, blue and white flowers would be 
very lovely, outlining the porch in boxes, 
although a blue furnished porch is some- 
times particularly beautiful when edged 
with golden nasturtiums. 

Birch furniture has many attractions. It 
is made of the limbs and straight, slender 
trunks of the yellow birch in their natural 
state. The beautiful, yellowish gray color- 
ing and satiny surface of the bark of this 
most beautiful of the trees give it a peculiar 
attractiveness. It is always suitable for 
porch furnishing, and if it is desired to 
give a sort of rough-and-ready aspect, a 
touch of the unconventonal to the house or 
to a single room, it is, especially for bunga- 

lows in the woods, at 
once pleasing and ap- 
propriate. 

For porch and lawn 
use there are wooden 
benches, seating four 
people, for six dol- 
lars, and folding 
chairs of painted 
wood at from one to 
three dollars. At from 
three to five dollars 
each there is a variety 
of plain and service- 
able chairs, useful for 
porch, hall or living- 
room, with maple or 
fumed or green oak 
frames and cane seats 
and backs. Weather- 
proof willow arm- 
ichairs, roomy and 
comfortable, made on the simplest lines, in 
the natural color, cost five dollars, with two 
or three dollars extra if cushions are desired. 

The Tilbury tea cart, for serving tea or 
refreshments on the porch or the lawn, is a 
unique bit of mechanism in willow. It runs 
on two castered legs and two wheels, has 
shelves across the lower part for refuse 
bowls, and a glass tray on the top for serv- 
ing. The wheels have rubber tires, and the 
casters are on ball bearings, so that it obeys 
the directing hand easily and quickly. It 
costs twenty-five dollars in the natural color, 
and three and a half more for staining to 
order. A willow muffin rack, or stand, with 
four shelves, for serving muffins, sand- 
wiches, toast, at afternoon tea, or at the 
bedside, costs six dollars in the forest green 
stain. Large willow trays, with three coast- 
ers in the center for holding bottles, are six 
dollars each. A table stained first with a 
natural wood color of the backs and seats 
left by way of contrast. The woven por- 
tion is made of strips of pliable wood less 
than an inch in width and very springy and 
comfortable. Still another cheap class of 
porch furniture is the white wood Dutch 
variety, which one sees a great deal of just 








Porch Screen of Wicker and Cretonne 


now, but which has little to recommend it 
for outdoor use except its cheapness, as no 
all-wood furniture made with glue or nails 
lasts well when exposed to all sorts of 
weather conditions. 

The exposure of a porch is all important, 
but no general laws can be laid down under 
this head, as the conditions vary with lo- 
cality and climate. It may be safely said 
that a porch on the west side of a house is, 
unless the conditions be exceptional, of lit- 
tle use. An east porch is the most gener- 
ally serviceable ; it is also the best exposure 
for eating out of doors. 

On the arrangement of light depends 
much of the charm of houses. The put- 
ting of a porch about or in front of a room 
is a twofold evil; it takes away the charm 
of the light, and it also prevents the bring- 
ing of green things close to the windows. 











Old Hickory Chair 
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Groote Schuur, the Home of Cecil Rhodes 








DUTCH ARCHITECTURE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROSAMOND WHITE HUNTER. 

















Rip Van Winkle would not find things so very different 
from the days when he went to sleep if he were allowed to 
awaken in the old Dutch farmhouse of Groote Constantia. 
And the Flying Dutchman, who was busy making a legend 
for the children at the Cape about the time that Rip Van 
Winkle began to nod, would not be too greatly astonished if 
he were allowed to bring his vessel to port and join old Rip 
in a friendly pipe there. Awaking in this environment, it would 
not be very difficult to persuade these two old companions in 











Legend that their trance had lasted only two score of years 





stroy, as it has in New York, the fine substantial land- 

marks of the early Dutch settlers in South Africa. There 

still are scattered here and there near Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth (the two earliest places of settlement of the Dutch 
in South Africa) the old farm houses that were built by those 
sturdy pioneers from Holland who were seeking homes at the 
Cape of Good Hope at the same time that their equally courage- 
ous brothers were trying to establish a new Amsterdam at the 
mouth of the Hudson River. 

This period of Dutch history—the early part of the seven- 
teenth century—was a time of fearless enterprise and adventure. 
The sea was dotted with the vessels of the merchants of Amster- 
dam. Not only were they building a city at the mouth of the 
Hudson, but they were the most prosperous and successful colon- 
ists of India and its islands. Unfortunately, in our own country 
and in other more prosperous lands, the tide of humanity has 
swept away their landmarks but in South Africa there is room 
enough for their splendid o!d farm houses and wine cellars, sur- 
rounded by acres of century-old vineyards, and for every other 
claim upon the soil as well. Here the whole current of life moves 
slowly and the farming centers are like quiet little eddies that 
seem not even to move onward with the rest of the stream. 


TT has been no inrushing tide of human life to de- 
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A Characteristic Old Dutch Dwelling, Cape Colony 
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Rudyard Kipling’s African House 


instead of two centuries, For the old farm- 
house, the great dark kitchen, the substantial 
wine cellar, the long wide front stoop with 
its heavy teak chests, that held the family 
valuables in Holland, belong to the age in 
which they are supposed to have lived. 
And there in a niche over the doorway at 
Groote Constantia, is a statute of a lady 
whom they may have known in their hap- 
pier days in Holland—Constance van der 
Stel. Her husband, Governor Simon van 
der Stel built this Groote Constantia—the 
great farm house of Constance—when he 
came out to rule at the Cape, and then tried 
to persuade his wife, so history relates, to 
leave her beloved Holland and share his 
honors in Africa, and enjoy with him his 
sunny acres of vineyard and spacious coun- 
try home. Constance was obdurate, it 
seems, but this did not lesson Simon’s de- 
votion, and that he might be continually re- 
minded of her beauty he caused to be 
carved and put in a niche over the front 
door, her statute—and there it stands unto 
this day. 

This place is now a government wine 
farm, but although the methods of wine 
farming have greatly changed and the Hot- 




















tentots are no longer paid in poor rum for 
pressing out the grape juice with their bare 
flat feet, the house remains much the same 
as it was in early colonial days. There 
are the same stone and adobe walls, almost 
proof against time, the same decorative 
front gable with its curves and ornamenta- 
tion, the regularly set windows with heavy 
oak blinds, and the wide low front “stoep’’- 
features characteristic of all the larger 
farm houses. 

The type of architecture of Groote Con- 
stantia is the general one, and repeats itself 
with interesting variation in all the Dutch 
Colonial houses. Some of the less pre- 
tentious ones have preserved many of the 
features of that primitive life at the Cape 
when it was impossible to obtain proper 
materials for finishing the interior. Wood 
has always been a precious commodity in 
South Africa and the old Dutch farmer 
devised a remarkable substitute for hard- 
wood floors. I have seen a century old floor 
as hard and shining as black marble, which 
the housewife assured me was only the 
original clay foundation upon which the 
house was built, polished occasionally with 
ox blood. 

The most attractive features of the hum- 





bler Dutch dwellings are the roofs, which after a rainstorm are 
a veritable garden, and the low front porches with their rows 
of flower pots blossoming with bright geraniums and gorgeous 
hydrangeas. In front of the finer houses there is usually a row 
of handsome plaster urns, but the jardiniére of the far away farm 
house is usually furnished by the Standard Oil Company. The 
large kerosene tins are slit at the top and the corners are t::rned 
down in fanciful shapes and when the outside is planted green 
the flower pot is decorative enough for even the wonderful 
hydrangeas that grow to such perfection in African soil. Here 
these blossoms take on a deep sea blue shade, so that a bed of 
them looks like a land locked wave of the ocean. 

Once we penetrated into a strange garden to have a closer 
view of some particularly beautiful blossoms, and who should 
come forward to greet us but the very frontispiece out of a fa- 
vorite book at home. Thus quite by accident we came upon 
Rudyard Kipling working amongst his flowers. With a gracious- 
ness that made us feel like welcome guests instead of the intrud- 
ers that we were, he showed us the lovely garden that surrounds 
the charming Dutch farm house that is his place of retreat during 
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An Interesting Type of Dutch Farm House on Rather Primitive Lines 


the winter months in England, and explained to us how by feed- 
ing the roots of our hydrangeas with sardine tins we too might 
bring down a bit of heaven’s own blue to earth. We had an op- 
portunity to admire later every nook and corner of his charming 
home, which is built after the general type of the old Dutch 
house, only with every modern improvement and convenience. 

His enclosed acres are in a corner of the Rhodes estate, and 
this winter retreat was, we understood, the gift of Cecil Rhodes, 
—the prince of givers. That he was the prince of builders as 
well, his wonderful Groote Schuur proves. 

This palatial home (since his death a government house and 
the surrounding estate a public park) is built on the site of an old 
Dutch farm house where he made his home during his earlier 
days in Africa. The original house was burned to the ground, 
but he caused it to be rebuilt at once and the original design was 
followed as closely as possible. So this splendid home is still 
typically Dutch in its architecture and in all its appointments, 
though dating back only twenty years. 

It is to me the most beautiful house in the world—so quiet, so 





Groote Constantia, Built by the Dutch Governor Simon van der Stell, 
in 1625, now the Government Experimental Wine Farm 
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restful in its tones, so in harmony with its 
setting, so beautiful in every line. No pho- 
tograph can do justice to its heavy-pillared 
restful low porches, with their furnishings 
of rare old Dutch benches and heavy chairs, 
and immense carved chests which their 
owner collected from every part of the 
Cape with so much discrimination and taste. 
And no picture can reproduce the coloring 
the soft cream and brown shades of wall 
and of woodwork without, and of the dull 
blue and white Dutch tiling, great bronze 
jars, and massive old furniture within. But 
one who penetrates within its walls knows 
that mind and heart are rested by the beauty 
and harmony of it all—and that here by 
some magic power has been caught and 
held something of the atmosphere of what 
was finest and noblest of the early Colonial 
life at the Cape. 

Only one thing was saved from the old 
Dutch farmhouse that originally stood upon 
the present site of Groote Schuur, and that 
was the fine bronze tablet that commemo- 
rated the landing of Jan van Riebeck, one 
of the most heroic and enlightened of the 
early rulers of the Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope. This tablet has been placed 
over the front door at Groote Schuur, and 
van Riebeck stands there today a welcom- 
ing figure and a reminder that the present 
happy conditions of life in South Africa 
would not have been possible without the 
courage and foresight of these early Dutch 
pioneers who builded, in every way, better 
than they knew. 

As we pass out of the gate at Groote 
Schuur we are reminded once more of the 
generous spirit that pervaded all of the life 
and thought of Cecil Rhodes. When he 
had perfected his estate he caused great 
iron gates to be constructed for the en- 
trance and fitted with Chubb locks. Then 
two thousand keys were made to give to 
two thousand responsible friends that they 
might share with him the freedom of this 
immense private park. But when the gates 
were set up he gave orders not to issue the 
keys nor close the gates, but to allow every- 
one to enjoy the house and grounds in 
absolute freedom. 

During our years spent in Cape Town 
every holiday was a time to be looked for- 
ward to with joy and remembered with 
pleasure and gratitude because of that love- 
ly park and home, and we never ceased to 
wonder at this man’s generosity to friend 
and foe alike, or that “a captain of indus- 
try” should possess that perfection of taste 
which could take every beautiful element of 
the early Dutch life at the Cape and weave 
it into so complete and harmonious a whole. 

Thatching is one of the old-fashioned 
handicrafts which have been thrust aside 
by the advance of machinery and the 
growth of large towns. Insurance com- 
panies look askance at it; building authori- 
ties are sourly regardless of its picturesque 
beauties. Even the scientific hygiene of 
modern days is half antagonistic to the use 
of thatch, for when vermin do get in they 
are difficult to dislodge. Yet it possesses 
certain desirable qualities to which few 
other methods of roofing can lay claim. 
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Queen Anne Desk of Rare Workmanship 


OLLOWING in the wake of the chest 
came the chest with a drawer beneath. 
Convenience soon demanded a second draw- 
er. When a third was added, and the piece of 
furniture was elevated on short feet, it had 
grown from a chest with drawers to a chest 
of drawers, and the colonial bureau was at 
hand. Early chests of drawers were plain, 
like the chests, but, late in the century, two 
or three styles of ornament became com- 
mon, and occur so frequently as to be 
easily classified. One was the rounded 
arch mentioned in connection with the early 
desk and Bible-boxes. Another was a 
primitive “all-over” carving in leaves and 
flowing lines, called, in a general way, 
“Hadley,” from the fact that many speci- 
mens of this work have been found in and 
about Hadley, Massachusetts. A_ third 
style consisted of “egg” and “drop” orna- 
ments, fastened to a plain surface and 
stained or painted in another color from 
the background. Paneled effects were still 
in use, but their popularity had waned with 
the introduction of walnut which was less 
adapted for panel-work than oak. 

The high chest of drawers, or highboy, 
was known in the colonies in the late seven- 
teenth century. It stood on six turned feet 
connected by a stretcher and was more use- 
ful than beautiful. When the cabriole leg 
reached America, it transformed the high- 
boy. The turned feet and heavy stretchers 
disappeared. When the scroll top or broken 





pediment came into use, another change 


was wrought in the highboy. It became a 
beautiful as well as a useful object. 

About 1750 there was little resemblance 
between the high chest and the chest of 
drawers. The feet of the latter grew 
shorter and shorter, while the high chest or 
highboy developed on long, slender lines in 
which the long cabriole leg was seen in all 
its beauty. 

The eighteenth century was nearing its 
close before the chest of drawers developed 
into the modern bureau. From 1780 to 
1810, the finest bureaus were made. Ma- 
hogany, maple, apple and brass were the 
woods most used; mahogany then, as now, 
producing the finest results. 

The desk in two portions, the “secretary” 
of our modern phrasing, came into favor 
about 1760. Early specimens of this type 
are flat on top, finished with heavy mould- 
ings. A little later the swan or scroll-top 
replaced the straight cornice. 

The scroll-top, like the cabriole-leg, 
marked another epoch of furniture-making. 
It added beauty to the desk and the high- 
boy and it made a radical change in the 
clock. Desks of this period, when by 
chance they are placed on sale, bring high 
prices. This remark may be made of all 
pre-Revolutionary pieces—which, in the 
literal meaning of the term, are the only 
Colonial pieces we have. 





Old Desk Cabinet of Lacquer 
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The Oriental Store 

















Canton 
= chair No. 
fy 18, height 
36 inches, 
width 17 
inches, 
weighs 8 
Ibs.. price 
$5.00. 


You can shop 
with us by 
mail from 

ur home as 
satisfactorily 
as though you 
personally 
purchased in 
our store, 


Comfortable Summer Chairs 


ROM Canton, China, come these artistic exam- 

ples of Oriental craftsmanship—“ hour-glass chairs” — 
suggesting in every line cool and restful repose, Graceful 
in design, sanitary in construction and inexpensive in 
price. The ideal chairs for summer use. Woven by 
hand, without a nail in their entire construction—prices 
$4.50 to $12 each, 

Send for Beautiful Booklet 


Illustrating in colors the various anigee of these unique chairs, 
tables and stools. 


A-ANVANTINE-6-CO- 


Broadway and 18th Street 
NEW YORK 
Established 57 Years 


Philadelphia 





Boston 


























“The architecture of the first settlers in any part of 
the country is apt to be that most suitable to it, and 
unless some strong personal preference for another style 
Prevents, it is probably the most satisfactory to em- 


ploy. 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 

















Equip Your Home With 


The PRUTETHELS: Electric 


Food and Plate Warmer 


Endorsed by hundreds of millionaires, who have in- 


stalled it, as a luxurious aid to good living. Yet costs 

so little as to make it a modern household necessity. 
FACILITATES FOOD SERVICE 
SIMPLIFIES SERVANT PROBLEM 

The Prometheus keeps the course dinner, the “‘after- 

theatre’ bite, the invalid’s or baby’s nourishment—pip- 

ing hot and at its prime of delicacy 


Electric until served. Warms over cold dishes. 

Belated breakfasts and dinners thus 
Percolators hold no horrors—the mid-day repast 
Coffee Pots is quickly prepared—complaints of 
Tea Pots servants are eliminated. 


Economical, simple to use—merely 
Chafing Dishes throw on the switch. Made to order 
Waffle Irons to build-in or stand free in most 


any space. Send today for full 
Air Heaters particulars on this and other su- 
perior Prometheus Electric Cooking and Heating Devices, 


and where to get them. 


The Prometheus Electric Co. 


** YOURS FOR WARM SERVICE" 
New York City 


233 East 43d Street - 

















The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps over a vast 
area, desolating the cities and towns 
which lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unanimous re- 
sponse from the whole country. 


With all commercial and social 
order wiped out, an afflicted com- 
munity is unable to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the resources of 
the nation of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, the tele- 
phone gives its greatest service 
when it carries the voice of distress 


to the outside world, and the voice 
of the outside world back to those 
suffering. 


At the most critical time, the near- 
est telephone connected and work- 
ing in the Bell System affords instant 
communication with distant places. 


And always the Bell System, with 
its extensive resources and reserve 
means, is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating the 
work of rebuilding, performs one 
of its highest civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 














Holwein Teaset, white with blue border 


The House Novelty Co., ian" York Gt. 


For Cottages and Bungalows 


Bavarian Plant Sticks, hand-carved figures of peasants, birds, etc........$  .75 
Ties Cae Ee ins on o's oan sae 94S 02s eee eee T.00 
Flemish Green Teaset, consisting of six pieces ...........-eeeeeeeees 5.50 
French Teaset, peacock patterns, green and blue, six pieces............+. 8.00 
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View of Camp and Island, with Farm Buildings on Main Land at extreme left 


Unique Island Camp in 


How the Twenty 
years ago 
Camp grew the father 


of the present owner of this 
property found an island in 
one of the many lakes of the 
Wisconsin woods. The beauty 
and advantages of the situa- 
tion appealed to him as an 
ideal place for a summer 
home. A simple log cabin 
was first built. Gradually 
the place developed to meet 
every requirement of home 
life in camp for the family and 


. The Boom Bridge is used when lake is frozen guests. This summer home 


was the hobby of the owner, 
and needless to say it rep- 
resents years of thought, hard work, and 
liberal expenditure. 
2300 acres  Tosecure privacy 2300 acres of 
land were secured, thus control- 
Many lakes ling the shores of the lake upon 
which the camp was built and four others within 
easy distance by well kept trails. In addition the 
owner has about 11,000 acres, carrying consider- 
able timber, and bordering no less than 14 lakes 
within a radius of a few miles. 


Hunting The five lakes controlled by 


this property of 2300 acres 
and Fishing have been stocked with fish, and 


the lake in which the camp lies has been preserved 





for nearly 20 years. Muskalonge and bass are 
abundant. The small mouth Pink eye and the very 
gamey Oswego or green bass are plentiful. Game is 
abundant; large flocks of ducks frequent the 
neighboring lakes in which wild rice grows; 
partridges are plentiful and a hunter easily secures 
his allotment of deer. 


Climate and Although the latitude is about 


that of Montreal, the camp’s 
Accessibility railway station is but a night’s 


journey from Chicago. A drive of 13 miles in the cool 
of morning brings one to the camp for breakfast. 
The altitude of this locality is 1700 feet above 
sea level, and it is on the dividing line between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi. This accounts 
for the remarkably clear, dry air. r 


The Equipment The property includes sep- 
of the Camp arate cabins for the 


dining room and for the 
kitchen; a 2-story log cabin with bedrooms, one 
with huge fireplace to take four foot wood, and a 
second floor which has been used for private 
theatricals, dances, and other purposes. In an- 
other cabin is the living room, with large fire- 
place of course. This cabin has a broad screened 
piazza, a real outdoor living room. An ice house 
contains chill room for a month’s supply of 
provisions. A telephone line connects the island with 
the railroad station and telegraph. The flower and 
vegetable gardens would be a joy to see anywhere, 
and are remarkable for the woods of Wisconsin. A 
hot-air engine supplies irrigation during droughts. 


Mansfield Ferry, Owner 





The Camp, the Pines, and the Lake. 
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Farm On the main land are the 
farm buildings and house for 
Buildings guides. The equipment of the 
farm is complete, including cow barn, stable, 
poultry house, squab house, carriage shed, pig pen, 
root house, blacksmith shop and milk house. It 
is fully stocked with horses, cows, chickens and 
farm implements. Another hot-air engine irrigates 
the farm garden. Sixty acres of land are cleared 
for cultivation. 


P 


Forest reserve Inchoosing the island as a 


site for a camp, the owner 
adjoining planned better than he 


knew. Exploration of the surrounding country re- 
vealed many lakes nearby which did not appear 
upon the maps or plat books of the region, and in 
many of which boats have been kept. On a lake five 
or six miles away from the island, are two or three 
public fishing resorts, but the geographical position 
connects them with an entirely different group of 
lakes, with the result that the owner of the island 
has had privacy even as to the lakes not controlled 
by ownership of the shores. Recently the state of 
Wisconsin has been building up an enormous forest 
reserve in Iron and Vilas Counties and it is the 
avowed policy to largely increase this territory. It 
will be not merely a forest reserve but a great public 
park and game preserve. This State preserve should 
eventually entirely surround the island property. 
When that time comes the owner of the island will 


Camp from South East. Land prepare 


the Woods of Wisconsin 
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find himself in the midst of a 
great forest and game reserve 
and yet by the comparatively 
moderate expenditure neces- 
sary to maintain the island 
property itself, will retain 
the desired privacy and pre- 
serve the lakes for his private 
use. 


Reason for For may 
years the 
Selling aie tan 


vided a summer home for the 
owner and his family, and at 
considerable expense for tare- 
takers and rigid upkeep, is 
now in the condition in which 
they used it. It is now offered for the first time 
as built, equipped, and maintained complete in 
every way. 


On account of the death of the original owner, and 
the removal of his family from Chicago to the East, 
the camp is offered for sale at a price far below its 
actual cost. For a family desiring a complete 
camp and summer home with control of land and 
lakes, it offers an unusual opportunity. A group 
of men would find it an ideal fishing and hunting 
reserve. 


For further particulars and price, write to 


33 Nassau St. New York 
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. The Fully Equipped Farm that serves the Camp 





The owner took pride in his Flower Garden 
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a whole, or in sections, consisting of Leeds, (4 SS views, silver resist lustre, Sheffield plate, old brass, 
salt-glaze, copper lustres, silver lustres, historical old pewter, fine sets of brass and wrought iron and- 


blue, quaint pink and green Staffordshire, Wheildon & irons, rugs, old blue and white bedspreads, etc., an- 


plates. Among good individual pieces are MacDon- tique mahogany furniture, Chippendale, Hepplewhite 




















nough’s Victory, ten inches, proof condition, three dif- and Sheraton periods. Tambour desks, many fine card 
ferent States plates, ten inches, proof condition, three cup tables, chairs, bureaus, lowboys, tables, knife boxes, tea 
plates (one historical), “Sportive Innocence” pitcher, antes — — fine collection of mirrors, including a 
: arge ol y ‘ 
complete silver lustre teaset, fluted pattern, two copper H Idi rp wai we a ote. : ‘ ' 
: : eraldic Lowes set, - 
lustre beakers, raised flower decoration. A few old westoit set, fifty-seven pieces, with the 
samplers arms of the Earl of Mansfield. Large set of old blue 
‘ ; ce 4 . , Canton, sixty pieces, Haviland china and other dinner 
At the Lans Curiosity Shop, New York City, a notable : yP ‘ ; ; 
‘ : : : and tea sets. Rare old Continental china and porcelains. 
assortment of silver resist—lustre pitchers and jugs, also ; : , Pipe 
: . : Old English, Bohemia. and Salviati wine glasses, cut- 
a few cups and saucers in the rare grapevine resist pat- 1 
hs : f glass decanters and table ware. 
tern. Two Sunderland jugs and one silver resist, show- pee “< . 
; < ad , h ; Dark blue historical plates, Wheildon, Staffordshire 
ing a bird of brilliant plumage in a medallion reserve. : , , 
figures and tobies, fine large Sévres vase, Bristol glass 
Also several old chests, dressers and cupboards, and a ’ a ; : 
acti alta ta Oh tie ii pore mugs, old Delft, majolica, old Worcester, pink lustre 
- cm , Marmaduke Storr, London 
iy pie . enepes wi “0 * - ' ‘ ‘ npc : and copper lustre. 
‘ J indsor chairs with perforated splats. , 
— : ‘aio : : ~ psn ike = ns ‘ “I Rare old Worcester porcelain mug, dated 1757. Por- 
Ene Saeey OF Oe AMER, La, ee ee trait of King of Prussia, emblematical decorations of 
work of the Stuart period, also a set of wonderful hang- guns, flags, drums, etc. Signed “R. I. Worcester.” 
ings of the time of Queen Elizabeth. They are unique Quart size (with slight time crack). 
on account of the richness of design and magnificent col- One of the earliest efforts to transfer printing. Jervis, 
oring. As a rule such early curtains were worked in in his Encyclopedia of Ceramics, gives the following ac- 
blue and green, but here we have in addition to the blue count: “The new process was used not only for decora- 
and green leaves some quaint, little, black men in red and tive but for political purposes. Thomas Carlyle, refer- 
yellow costumes. ring to a mug with a portrait of the King of Prussia as 
The birds also take the same hues, There are houses, ‘a mug got up for the temporary English enthusiasm and 
churches, terraces, every possible device to add splendor the accidental instruction of posterity.’ ? “Ttowas possibly 
to the design. An ancestress of a Somersetshire peeress this same mug that led to the newspaper controversy as 
worked the whole of this decoration, and for many years to the authorship of the process. It inspired a long poem 
it remained hidden in an old oak chest, and was dis- in the Gentlemen’s Magazine for December, 1757, which 
covered in a stable loft when rebuilding was to take place. was dedicated to Josiah Holdship, who, with his brother 
Other interesting exhibits are of petit-point and gros- Richard, owned about one-fourth of the capital of the 
point. For the former a favorite style is that of the pole company, and contained this couplet: 
screens, with a pastoral panel. One of these panels is “What praise is thine, ingenious Holdship, who 
signed and dated 1740. The Charles II stump work is On the fair Porcelain the portrait drew.” 
a mass of delicate stitchery, silver thread cunningly laid The Worcester Journal, in January, 1758, reprinted 
down and tiny pearls helping to represent scriptural this poem with some alterations, and, knowing that Hold- 
ship had little or nothing to do with the production, the 


subjects into which are introduced most incongruous 








figures. 

Here one may see the merry monarch assisting ‘at 
Susanna’s bath or his queen and her ladies find- 
ing Moses in the Bulrushes. 

At the Libbie Auction Rooms, Boston, a rare 
and unusual private collection, consisting of 
porcelains, old English and Bohemian table glass, 
old Delft plaques, Wheildon tortoise shell 


editor appended the following: 
; “Extempore on the compliment of imprinting the King 
of Prussia’s bust being ascribed to Mr. Josiah 
Holdship: 

‘Hancock, my friend, don’t grieve, 

though Holdship has the praise. 

’*Tis yours to execute, ’tis his to wear 

the bays.’” 
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RETTING 


Perioo® lutritare 


EN yo you consider fur- 
nishing in Louis XV, 
| Louis XVI, Sheraton, Hep- 
pelwhite, Chippendale, 
sor this newly revived 
Adam Bros. Style or any 
of the classic periods let 
us fully acquaint you with 
Retting Period Furniture, 
which is of a still higher 
ality than simply “Grand 
Rapido Furriture.” 
Period furniture is like great 
music, in that it can be ren- 
dered with varying faichful- 
ness or excellence. 
RETTING FERIOD FUR- 
NITURE is a very high 
attainment. It is beautiful 
and as perfect as human 
hands have produced, 
4 It is sold by the very finest 
iture stores in America. 































Send for Bookter 
TING cee ean COMPANY | 
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Dutch “Vase Back” 
Hall and Bedroom Chair 


We make reproductions of 
this chair which was found in 
the Dutch Colonies, period of 
1740. Antique English Ma- 
hogany, French Polish, hand- 
woven rush seats—made with 
Colonial! construction of 
wedges hidden within each 
joint, by chair-makers wno 
have inherited the 
art from father to 
son. 

Price $15 
Delivered Free in the 
United States. 
Send for photographs 
and descriptions of 
Historic Chests and 
Furniture — Colonial 


and Early English. 
Shop of RALPH ERSKINE 
Tryon, North Carolina 



























“It is in the main upon the mass—or general propor- 
tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain. 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 











FOR SALE 


A miscellaneous collection 
of English china and earth- 
enware, including historical 
plates, copper and silver 
lustre, Leeds and Wedg- 


wood printed ware. R.S. 


“The Divine Abyss,” 


John Burroughs calls it. 


John Muir speaks of ‘‘wildness 


so Godful, cosmic, primeval.”’ 


Joaquin Miller says ‘‘color is king here.’’ 


You and I, after seeing the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona face to face, will be glad 
that this titan of chasms is in our own 
land, U. S. A.—rather proud, in fact, and 
rightly so 

That popular slogan, “See America,” 
necessarily includes Arizona’s world-won- 
der. But the Grand Canyon is more than 
a spectacle, more than a vision. 

It is a place where you can spend days 
and even weeks, muleback, horseback or 
afoot. You may join the usual sight- 
seeing parties, a la Cook, or go alone on 
special trips. You may hit the trail to the 
depths and back. You may stay down in the 
Canyon awhile and follow the trails along 
the inner plateau. You may traverse the 
rim boulevard, in coaches fit for a king. 
You may leisurely follow the rim bridle 
paths, on foot or in the saddle. You may 
canter briskly through the fragrant pines 
of Tusayan forest. 

The air is like wine, with this difference: 
that the morning after is just as delightful 
as the day before. At the Canyon top you 
are nearly a mile and a half above sea level. 
The Colorado River is a mile below you. 
Between the two are found as many cli- 
mates as a woman has moods, except that 
there are no tears—the atmosphere is so dry. 

Here, O tired traveler, you have rest, 
recreation and earth’s most startling scenic 
spectacle. 

And the Indians. 

And John Hance. 

And Fred Harvey’s El Tovar Hotel. 

Speaking of Indians—this is the very 
heart of the red man’s country. One favor- 
ite camping trip is to Cataract Canyon, a 
tributary of the Grand Canyon, where the 
Havasupai Indians live, far down beneath 
earth’s pie-crust. 

The Bedouin Navajos often come to the 
Canyon, also the home-loving Hopis, and an 
occasional Wallapai. They spin and weave, 
and make silver ornaments. They live the 
simple life in primitive hogans and adobes. 





In the woods you may come across a 
bobcat or a deer. Birds are plentiful. The 
flowers are many and brilliant-hued. Pines 
and cedars give a touch of green and afford 
friendly shade. 

You may meet John Hance, the pioneer 
guide, noted for his true stories of things 
that never happened. Canyon old-timers 
are in a class by themselves. The wilder- 
ness breeds self-reliance, an observing eye, 
a reflective mind and a quiet humor. 


You will enjoy luxurious El Tovar Hote! 
—chiefly because it is unlike other hotels. 
Bright Angel Camp annex caters to those 
who prefer lower-priced accommodations. 
Both are under Harvey management. 

The great big Canyon itself, though, is 
reason enough. One never tires looking at 
It. 

Imagine a gulf of gorgeous color and 
gigantic forms, a mile deep, two hundred 
miles long, and thirteen miles wide. At the 
bottom a river flowing through a narrow 
granite gorge, itself subordinate to the 
main chasm. Terrifying? Yes. Lovely? 
Yes. It grips you, thrills you, calms you, 
as does the sea or the desert. 

The trip thither is easily made on the 
Santa Fe. Merely a short railroad ride 
from the main transcontinental line at Wil- 
liams, Arizona. In a Pullman all the way, 
if you choose. Only seven and a half extra 
dollars for railroad fare. Stay three days, 
at least; you ought to stay a week. You 
will find complete information about sights 
worth seeing, and the cost, in our illustrated 
book, ‘Titan of Ckasms.” The cover is a 
four-color reproduction of a painting of the 
Grand Canyon by W. R. Leigh. The text 
comprises articles by Major Powell, Chas. 
F. Lummis and C. A. Hig- 
gins. Address your request 
to W. J. Black, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, A. T. & 
S. F, Ry. System, 1047 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 
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CURRENT ‘‘HISTORICAL” PRICES 








The Baby Cariole _ | —STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 

has a frame of white = Early nineteenth century. “Landing of the Pil- 
enameled wood = grims.” Dark-blue. Border, scrolled medal- 
covered with silver = lions with inscription. Enoch Wood & Sons, 


finished screen. It 2 1818-1836. $17.00. 


has woven wire = 
springs and sanitary _ | —SrTAFForpsHIRE PLATE 

mattress and is : Early nineteenth century. “Harvard College,” 
senesinnd a tiles Light-blue. Border, fruits and flowers. B. No. 
. é III. Mark p. in blue. Enoch Wood & Sons, 
tired wheels. Easily | | 1818-1840. Barber, No. 37. $18.00. 

set up. Nothing to get out of Diameter, 101%, inches. 
order. Collapses to fit canvas 
traveling bag. 


The Patented 
Diameter, 10 inches. 


—~ . & 
RS az 
— _ | —STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 
a | = Early nineteenth century. “City of Albany, 


= State of New York.” Dark-blue. Border, sea- 
Safe and contented all day shells. B. No. I. Mark impressed. Enoch 


saves mother’s back = Wood & Sons, 1818-1840. Barber, No. 9. $45.00. 
. Diameter, 10% inches. 
and babys nerves 


Diameter, 10 inches. 








A 


HA 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 
Middle of nineteenth century. “Little Boy Blue 
and his Sheep.” Medium-blue. Border, floral 
design. $6.00. 




















HA 





—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 


es : Early nineteenth century. “Pine Orchard 
Lifting and carrying a baby are as bad for the baby as House, Cots Mecamies”. Gabthe tak 


they are for the mother. They make a child tired, cross der, sea-shells. B. I. Mark impressed. Enoch 
and nervous. Jeave him alone and he will be far more = Wood & Sons, 1818-1840. Barber, No. 26 $22.00. 
healthy and happy. The Baby Cariole as crib and | Diameter, 10 inches. 
playroom keeps baby safe and happy day and night. It : 
is easily pushed about the house, porch or lawn, wher- 
ever mother’s work or pleasure takes her. The little 
one doesn't have to be watched or amused, as he can 
see all that is going on, has plenty of freedom for his 
legs and cannot hurt himself or fall out. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will ; eats 
Early nineteenth century. “A Villa in Regent’s 


wey pow dies. Park.” Blue. Border, foliage. Mark impress- 
Send for Our Free Illustrated Booklet = in Wm. Adams, 1810-1829. Barber, p. 159. 
Out in the air, perfectly safe If you are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is. Pie 


THE E’ [BOSSING ey 12 Pruyn Street 
COMPANY Igy: that Teac Albany, N. Y. “Moulin sur la Marne a Charenton.” Dark- 
blue. Border, iris, hollyhock and grapes. Mark 


Gey q = impressed. Enoch Wood & Sons, 1818-1840. 
Barber, p. 31. $8.00. 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 
Early nineteenth century. Arms of the States 
Series: “New York.” Dark-blue. Border, 
trumpet flowers and stars. Mark impressed. T. 
Mayer, 1829-1836. Barber, No. 133. $29.50. 
Diameter, 10 inches. 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE 





Diameter, 9 inches. 


—STAFFORDSHIRE PLATE : ; 
Early nineteenth century. French View Series: 


ea 























r i i Diameter, 9% iches. 
oie pod Gaon aoe ek, en eee —— “The knowledge that age improves architecture as 
eR Be} set upon it as if it had been dropped there well as wine is not new, but the realization that the —STAFFORDSHIRE PORCELAIN PLATE 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and Early nineteenth century. “Exchange, Balti- 
structive work, ‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book the softening of the rigid lines is recent and has not more.” Pink. Ralph Stevenson & Williams, 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. yet by any means become general. tires sian. Barber, No. 138 ih, $30.00. 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- Diameter, 8% inches. 
No More structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’”—A book 
e ; that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. —STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA PLATE 3 
D Irty, Dusty Early nineteenth century. “Scudder’s Ameri- 














; - can Museum.” Pik. R. Stevenson & Will- 
Cement Floors wane a “RUSTIC WORK” —aie cremee mrotty iams, circa 1820. Barber, No. 141. $3.00. 
You can keep your cement floors - Country Estates Diameter, 84 inches. 
Gene api santery+meke them BE ee ee oe —STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA PLATE = 

water and dustproof and get artis- i Early aineteenth century. “The U. S. Frigate 


i i Constitution, Isaac Hall, Esq., Commander, cap- 
ee and linoleum effects ‘ tur.g H. B. M.’s Frigate Guerriére, August 


1c, 1812.” Black. Border, gilt band. Barber, 
CHI = NAMEL No. 281. $17.50. 
CEMENTONE FLOOR ENAMEL 


Easy to apply—economical-—last- 





Diameter, 9% inches. 





—STAFFORDSHIRE agg ae ce Mitoans 
i .Early nineteenth century. “The U.S. Friga 

ne 8 yon ae eee eee United States, Stephen Decatur, Esq., Com- 
Se ee mander, capturing H. B. M.’s Macedonian, Oc- 
THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY Send for Catalogue tober 25, 1812.” Black. Border, gilt band. 
8601 Kinsman Road CLEVELAND, O. RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS Barber, No. 373. $15.50. 7 


232 PEARL STREET : NEW YORK Diameter, 9% inches. 
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am Something she can use ( 
Revery day in her new |) 
i} home, and cause her 
to keep you in kindly 
remembrance. 

A complete table set of 
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can be purchased for the same 
amount you would pay 
for some less acceptable 
gift. You will find our 
book helpful in making gf 


selections—WVrite for it. 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 54 Newark, Ohio 









Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. 





i} 

| New York 
| (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
| 





N° 400 SALVER N° 29 CANDLESTICK 














Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1214, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. 
Ask your paint dealer. Hi 
Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 17,’” full of paint facts. 


l 

Hi beautiful stencils for walls. We have retained a competent decorator to give advice. Free 

i to you. Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. 

| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 















-'~, Sheathed | 
Houses ) 
Lead roofs, like that on ti 


Westminster Abbey, last for 
centuries without repairs. 





Lead pipe has lain under 
Roman streets 2000 years 
unrusted. i 





Lead paint is a lead sheath i} 
on your house. It won’t | 
last for centuries (it’s only i 
1/200 inch thick), but it i 


outwears any other paint. | 


Try Dutch Boy White tt 
Lead mixed with Dutch i 
Boy Linseed Oil for your it 
next painting. 


Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 
any color you want to make it on the house. 


Dutch Boy Linseed 


Includes catalogue of 150 


(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Interesting Novelties of THE LATEST Type 


Philippine Rose Baskets with side handle for the garden; also adaptable for decorative purposes ...$1.50 


Brittany Peasant Basket, round, folds flat, convenient for traveling..... ...........c.cceceeeecees 1.50 
rn Cael. Wane foe. See Forty Pies occ. s ios k cdc ccusvebaccceessdcuacbaveeeenonkaecll 2.00 
rcmmmmnae CT Sm ak Cin iis che bo xo w de scddede anes becenceobedenaceaes 1.00 
Witch Brooms, hand-made, suitable for Cottage and Bungalow Fireplaces...................... 1.50 
THE BASKET SHOP, 317 Fourth~+«Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


BY CLARENCE MOORES 
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KEEP ON PLANTING 

HERE is always a temptation to consider 
I that the planting season is over after the 
mai crops are sown in May or early June. 
But the successful gardener knows that the planting 
season extends through many months, one crop 
succeeding another in continuous procession. In 
his garden the soil is given frequent change of 
crop, but seldom any rest, and the old-fashioned 
“fallowing” is undreamed of. His harvesting, 
also, is almost as continuous and is not restricted 

to a few weeks in summer or autumn. 

The earliest peas should be ready in June an 
as soon as the pods are picked the vines should 
be pulled or turned under and a new crop planted 
in their place. String beans may well follow, or 
cabbage, celery, cucumbers or many other crops. 

In the case of many crops in the home garden, 
a small quantity sown at intervals of a week or 
ten days is to be preferred to a larger quantity 
sown once or twice. A crop like string beans, 
for example, is likely soon to become poor in 
quality in hot, dry weather, and a succession of 
plantings gives crisp pods at each picking. 

If you have a good water supply for the gar- 
den, many things can be sown even late in June 
to great advantage. Soak the soil thoroughly, 
which is not mere!y to sprinkle the surface be- 
fore planting, because careful investigations have 
shown the chief trouble in double-cropping is the 
lack of moisture in the soil, 

Then plant radishes, lettuce or beets for suc- 
cession and keep the soil moist. With warmth 
and moisture, they will grow rapidly and be deli- 
cious for the table. Select a place in partial 
shade for the lettuce. 

Early June is a good time to set out the main 
crop of cabbage and celery plants and to sow the 
pickling crop of cucumbers. 

The main crop of tomatoes should be trans- 
planted by early June. Have the soil rich, and 
be sure to tie a collar of paper or cardboard 
around the base of the stem to save the plant 
from cutworms. 

Pepper, egg-plants and cauliflower should also 
be set out early this month, if not already planted. 

Many people neglect to plan for late pickings 
of peas. Varieties like Telephone and Champion 
of England planted now will yield crops late in 
summer that will be greatly appreciated. 


KEEP ON FIGHTING ALSO 


ATURE throws many a challenge to the 

i gardener in June. A host of insects and 

untold billions of weedy plants are trying 

to get ahead of him and blight his hopes. Only 

by eternal vigilance and ceaseless activity can he 
win out in the battle. 

The best way .o fight the weeds is by frequent 
surface tillage. The wheel or hand hoe and the 
iron rake are to be kept busy this month. Hand- 
weeding must be resorted to in the rows of 
onions, beets, lettuce and other crops growing in 
rows. Fortunately, the very tillage that keeps 
the weeds in check provides a dust mulch that 
prevents evaporation and so conserves the soil 
moisture. 

Plant lice or aphides are likely to begin their 
troublesome attacks this month. They suck the 
sap from the leaves of many plants and must be 
killed by nicotine solutions made from tobacco 
stems, or else by kerosene emulsions or soap 
solutions. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes are very likely 
to show the attack of currant worms. Look on 
the lower leaves for small round holes or ragged 
blades. If found, spray or dust thoroughly with 
hellebore. 

Pear trees are very likely to show the fire blight 
this month. This is seen in the sudden black- 
ening of the leaves, the twig seeming to be 


scorched by fire. This is a true bacterial disease, 
caused by living germs that pass from tree to 
tree. The prompt cutting off of all diseased parts 
as soon as seen is the only remedy. The branch 
should be severed well below the injury and the 
part cut off should be burned. The destruction 
of suckers and watersprouts on the trunk and 
large branches is desirable to prevent the disease 
from establishing cankers on the main part of 
the tree. 

The unwelcome apple worms which are the 





The Best Place to Grow Cut Roses for the 
Table is the Kitchen Garden 


larvae of the Codling moth may be killed, to a 
great extent, by spraying the trees with arsenate 
of lead at the rate of a pound to twenty-five gal- 
lons of water. This should be done just after 
the petals fall, when the blossom cup is still open. 
It is desirable to force the poison into the cups 
by using high-pressure pumps that give a force- 
ful spray. 


ROSES FOR INDOOR USE 


T IS by no means necessary that the products 
of the kitchen garden should be confined to 
the vegetables and fruits for the dining table. 

It is also the proper place to grow the chief sup- 
ply of cut flowers for indoor decoration. The 
more formal beds in other places can ill afford a 
reckless cutting for this purpose, but the border 
beds of the kitchen garden may well permit the 
sacrifice. 

By common consent the rose is the favorite 
flower for indoor decoration in early summer. 
The glorious blossoms are produced in such 
abundance that one can gather them in quantity, 
and they light up the rooms with infinite sug- 
gestions of the joyous spirit of the season. Their 
delicate and delicious fragrance is as welcome as 
the sight of the translucent beauty of their petals. 

The varieties.of roses have been so greatly im- 
proved during recent years that one can readily 
have in the garden an interesting assortment of 
types as to sizes, shape and color. The splendid 
blossoms of such hardy perpetual varieties as Paul 
Neyron, Baroness Rothschild or Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, make more of a show individually than 
the smaller flowers of such beautiful bedding 
roses as Killarney, La France or Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, though the latter have a certain delicacy 
lacking in the larger ones. The single climbing 
roses of the Wichuriana type are very different 
from either of these, but they have also a dis- 
tinctive beauty. The small clustered roses of the 
Rambler type, like the Crimson Rambler and the 
Dorothy Perkins, exist both in climbing and bed- 
ding forms —the latter being the so-called Baby 
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Ramblers. All of these types are useful for in- 
door decoration, and may be freely cut for the 
purpose. 

It is well worth while to examine.rose bushes 
carefully in early summer to see that-no suckers 
are starting from the roots. Most improved ya- 
rieties of roses are budded or grafted on stocks 
which are worthless for flowers. When the roses 
are not planted so deep that the stock is com- 
pletely buried there is always danger that suckers 
will come up from the root and rob the grafted 
part of sap. Such root suckers grow much more 
rapidly than the rest of the plant. They can be 
told by their position, and generally by their dif- 
ferent appearance. They should, of course, be 
promptly cut off as far down as possible. 


TRY OUT THE NOVELTIES 


HE best fun in gardening is in trying out 

the new things. The world still moves and 

the progress in plant improvement is now 
very rapid. Some of the novelties of to-day are 
to be the standards of to-morrow, and you owe 
it to yourself and the public to do your part in 
seeing whether they fit your conditions. We are 
learning that things which twenty years ago were 
dreams for the credulous are now helpful in es- 
tablishing a bank account. Witness the ever-bear- 
ing strawberries and raspberries, the Himalaya 
berry, the stoneless plum, the new citrus fruits of 
many sorts, the improved nuts and the great host 
of vegetable varieties. 

How shall you learn about these novelties? 
Watch the advertising pages of this and other 
magazines. Send for the catalogs and study them. 
Buy here and there as things appeal to you. Give 
each new thing a fair trial. 

Read also the reports on new fruits in the year- 
books of the Department of Agriculture and study 
the reports of the State Horticultural Societies. 
Get the fruit bulletins of the experiment stations 
that specialize in fruit growing. 

And when you have gotten well started become 
a Burbank yourself by sowing seeds of the new 
fruits, and watching the progeny grow to a fru- 
ition which may give the world a new variety of 
greater value. 


OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING 


HE recent revival of garden literature has 

left few phases of the subject untreated by 

one or more volumes. There have been a 
few books treating of old-time flowers and gar- 
dens, but these have by no means exhausted the 
possibilities of this alluring subject, and both those 
interested in American history and in American 
gardens will find a rich store of knowledge in 
Miss Grace Tabor’s beautiful book, entitled, Old- 
fashioned Gardening, recently published by Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. It is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with History, the’ second with 
Reconstruction, and it is illustrated with many 
attractive plates depicting garden scenes. 

The seven historical chapters deal with the early 
gardens under such titles as these: Spanish Gar- 
dens of the Semi-Tropics ; Gardens of the English 
Gentlemen Adventurers; New Amsterdam House- 
wives’ Gardens; Austere Puritan Gardens; The 
President’s Gardens. In a style of singular grace 
and beauty the author discourses most interest- 
ingly of the conditions that helped to make these 
early gardens an important expression of the life 
of the times. 

There are also seven chapters under the title, 
Reconstruction. These deal with such topics as 
Design, Inclosures, Old-time Flowers, and Early 
Ideals. And the book well has for its final chap- 


‘ter the title, Reproducing the Old-fashioned Gar- 


den, which is full of suggestions to any one who 
wishes to make, in these modern days, a garden 
with the old-time charm, 
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“It is in the main upon the mass—or general propor- 
tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain.’’ 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 


















Lawns:that are distinctive; rich, velvety wane of 


wonderful texture; such lawns are made wit 


KALAKA Fertilized Grass Seed 

Expert blending of purest seeds and natural 
fertilizer insures quick, strong germination. 

Kalaka in 5 Ib, boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 
or $1.25 Westof Omaha. Special prices for quantities. 
Write for‘ How to Make aLawn”—mention your dealer’s name 
THE KALAKA CO., 1108 W., 35th Street, Chicago 





















Let aDAVEYTree 
Expert examine 
Your Trees Now 


a * >i 4 at? 
It is far less expensive to find out 
and eradicate the disease, decay 
and physical weaknesses of trees, 
than to pay the price of neglect. 
The treatment of trees is the work 
of men scientifically accurate and 
mechanically expert. None but 
Davey Experts can so qualify, 
Read this letter from a prominent 


client: 

Moline, Iil., March 13, 1911 
“T look upon the work (treatment 
of his trees by Davey Experts) with 































time I look at the trees, that they 
have had your scientifically intelli- 
gent attention.” 
G. A. STEPHENS, 
Pres. Moline Plow Co. 
We shall be glad to arrange for a 
careful examination of your trees 
without charge. 
Write for booklet “D.” 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., Kent, 0. 
BrRaNcH OFFICES WITH TELEPHONE 


Montreal, San Francisco. 
Accredited 
Representatives 
Available - 
Everywhere. 
Men Without 
Credentials 
Are Impostors. 











JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Su-gery 
Cosa ent ee? 






















































and prices. 


Philadelphia 


COLDWELL LAWN 





Near the first hole, Pelham Bay Park links, N. Y. 


Two Mowers in One 


You get practically two horse mowers—or two 
putting green mowers—in one with Coldwell De- 
mountable Cutters. 

These cutters are removable at will, like the blade of 
a safety razor, and two or more go with each machine. 


If one cutter needs sharpening or repair, it takes 
less than a minute to remove it from the frame and 
attach another. 

No waste of time sending the whole mower to the shop. No 
heavy freight charges. 

The new Coldwell Horse 
Mowers and Putting Green 
Mowers are now made with 
this money-saving, time- 
saving, labor-saving device— 
Coldwell Demountable Cut- 
ter (patented). Send for 
leaflet giving full description 
Demountable Horse Mower 
Te Gcas Combusaaum Maties ant Deer been ace keene 


and most economical mower ever made for use on large stretches of lawn. 


Descriptive catalogue mailed on request, together with practical booklet on The Care of Lawns. 


MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 






































Chicago 
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HICKS’ WAY 
OF HELPING YOU GET AHEAD 
ON YOUR PLANTING 


VEN if it is summer, and too late to plant Hardy Flowers, 
Shrubs, or Trees, don’t put aside all thoughts of planting 
until Spring comes again. Plan for your planting now. 

Come to our nursery and make your selections for Fall de- 


livery. Plant this Fall—not next Spring. 

Hicks’ evergreens you can plant from the first of August on. 

Our shipment records of thousands of evergreens, show as good or 
better success in August and September planting than in the Spring. 

The reason is the ground is warm and induces extensive root growth 
before Winter. The foliage evaporation is less in September than May. 

The advantage to you is, you get your planting done—your men have 
more time to do the work. You have the advance enjoyment of the 
evergreens all this Fall and Winter. 

Hicks’ nurseries offer small evergreens by the thousand at low rates. 
Big evergreens 15 to 30 feet high that save you 20 years of waiting 
for small ones to grow up. If you have desirable big cedars and pines 

in your neighborhood, let us arrange to 
send our special apparatus and skilled men 
to move them in cooperation with your local 
men and teams. They will live and thrive 
moved Hicks’ way. 

It’s worth your while to come to the 
nursery. 

If you can’t—do the next best—write. 


» Cutting off the long, When you shake out the 

“ eoarse roots as Hicks ball of earth of a Hicks’ 
does, induces a_ thick root-pruned tree, you 
growth of fibre-like root- find a mass of feeding 
lets, which, moved with roots like this, that at 
a ball of earth, insures once begin absorbing 
successful transplanting. nourishment, 


Isaac Hicks @ Son 


Westbury, L. I. 














SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES FOR OUR READERS 


We have just completed arrangements with several of the leading publishers, whereby 
we can save you a considerable amount of money on your magazine reading provided you 
take advantage of these offers before June 3oth. 


OFFER NO, 1 OFFER NO. 8 


Our Special OFFER NO. 14 
House Beautiful $3.00 House Beautiful $3.00) . ""* House Beautiful $3 
Metropolitan ; : 


Price | 00 
1.50 Suburban Life a0 
Regular Value 139} $3. 00 — _— 1.50 | $3.6 Regular Value 00 
Regular Value 4,50 | OFFER NO, 15 
House Beautiful $3.00 
3.00 
6.00 


Our Specia 
P 


$5.00 


Our Special 


OFFER NO. 2 
House Beautiful $3.00 OFFER NO, 9 uti 
Sunast Magszine 158+ $3.00 ee seat. Wtles ex Ropular Value $5.00 

‘az. ’ 

OFFER NO, 3 ay 4 8 oe $ . OFFER Ho a 
Hi B iful J ‘couse Beau y 
one i ee ned Oe $3 00 OFFER NO 10 Travel Magazine #00} ¢5 00 

Regular Value 4.00 ‘ House , Bonutifal e3) $3 65 Regular Value 6,00 ° 
ve’ *s Magazine 1. OFFER NO. 17 

OFFER NO. 4 ‘Beouker Value 4,50 . H Beautiful $3.00 
House Beautiful 00 ouse Beautiru . 
National Magazine 1.50 OFFER NO. 11 Outing Magazine 3 $5.00 


P Regular Value 
House Beautiful $3.00 OFFER NO. 18 


00 
00 
OFFER NO. 5 Wamana aiene Coen 
: 50 $3. 75 House Beautiful oy 
6.00 


House Beautiful panion 1, u 3 : 
Lippincott's Regular Value 4.50 ) Scribner's Magazine 
Regular Value 
OFFER NO. 12 


OFFER NO, 19 
House Beautiful * 
6. 


Review of Reviews } $4. 25 =. *i00 } $6 00 


% 
Regular Value 4.50 
$3 
3 
6 


Pegular Value 


00 
00 
OFFER NO. 6 
_— a "a . 
arpers Bazar ¢ 
Regular Value 4.25 Regular Value ‘ Regular Value 
OFFER NO. 7 OFFER NO. 13 


. : : 0 

Gomepines. ts01 $3 G65 Youth's Companion °3:00 $4.5 Gontury Magazine 4.00 $6, 50 
Regular Value 4.50 - Regular Value 6.00 Regular Value 7.00 

If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended one full year from 

its present date of expiration. 

To take advantage of these special prices, use the following order form and mail your 

order to The House Beautiful Company, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


OFFER NO. 20 


The House Beautiful Company, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Date. ..crcccccccccccores 
Gentlemen:—I enclose $........eesee+ for which please send me offer No.............- commencing with 

Peer ee issue. 

PD. 5a 6 tS Aces cbbpseee ls evscbbebssansconseueee aes BEPOOE oo ccs ccsvoceccccvsscnsccsrccpsocccccedodsn cesdeceseeocees 

CIEE sons vavads ssuckibedcans wulost okie haat as eae es BORG a os, 0iinng 002084 kc0erv rene pereu pens cusssg teens naeene’ 


NOTE—The magazines may commence with different months and be sent to different addresses if so desired. 
Write any such instructions on a separate sheet and send it with this blank. 


Canadian Postage 50c extra on each magazine. Foreign Postage $1.00 extra on each magazine, 














GERANIUMS 


T THE approach of June, the geraniums 
A and other bedding stock will make rapid 
growth, and from those which are large 
enough a top cutting may be taken now, says 
Gardening. While these cuttitngs will not make 
good-sized plants for bedding out yet they can be 
grown on for stock plants for another year. It 
is time now to take account of the stock on hand 
and look over the amount that has been required 
in the past and if it is found that there will be 
a probable shortage of any varieties, procure 
them at once. They can be obtained at this 
time, either small plants or rooted cuttings, at 
low prices. Many growers lose every year by 
putting off their buying too late when the prices 
have advanced to such a figure that there is no 
profit in handling them. It is seldom that one 
who has much bedding to do has geraniums 
enough especially of S. A. Nutt or Alphonse 
Ricard, and this is the time to procure the stock, 
and if a grower has any room to spare it is good 
business to stock up with these varities; for 
there is a guaranteed sale for all well grown 
plants in May. The plants that are now in 3-in. 
pots will require going over often and spacing 
out, that well grown stocky plants may be had. 
If crowded now, tall, weak, spindly plants are 
too often the result, and when grown in this 
way are not fit to make a good showing in the 
bed when planted. 


THE WINDOW BOXES 


T IS time to make ready the window boxes, 
and every lover of flowers rejoices. In city 
or country nothing gives a more interestin, 

character to a house than well filled and care 
for window boxes. In France this fact is fully 
understood. The humblest cottages are often gay 
with flowers blooming on the window sills, says 
a writer, in The Sun. Even the business houses 
there have made use of the window boxes. 

One of the great dressmakers, whose name 1s 
known all over the world, appreciating the sug- 
gestion of charm and coolness which flowers give, 
has the windows of his business establishment 
fitted out with boxes filled with perfect, growing 
flowers. In the summer, the time when many of 
his foreign patrons visit Paris, his business house 
makes an altogether beautiful spot in a neighbor- 
hood which is itself attractive enough. Surely 
if the fair American has any money to spend she 
will gladly spend it there. 

One thing to remember in planning window 
boxes is that it is better to have a definite color 
scheme in mind and to buy flowers which con- 
form to this scheme. For instance, pink and 
white can be carried out with pink geraniums and 
marguerites; scarlet and green, with red geran- 
iums and ivy. Sweet alyssum, ageratum and mar- 
guerites, with white edged vinca, make a charm- 
ing combination of blue and white. Heliotrope, 
white geraniums and ivy are interesting for a 
lavender and white box. 

Potted plants, sunk in a boxful of moss, can 
be used, or else the flowers and vines can be 
planted directly in the soil. If the moss-filled 
box is used the plants can be changed from time 
to time without much trouble, but possibly they 
do better when they are rooted in the soil of the 
box. 

A metal box is suitable for holding the moss, 
but wood makes the best box in which flowers 
are to be planted directly. Cypress, authorities 
say, is the best wood, and although it costs a little 
more to begin with it outlasts any other kind. 

The soil should be very rich —the smaller the 
box the richer the soil must be. The bottom of 
the box should be punctured with inch-wide holes 
in several places, and bits of broken flower pots 
should be so arranged over these holes as to make 
good drainage sure. Rich soil can be bought 
from a florist, or it can be brought from the 
woods in bags or boxes. Wood soil should gen- 
erally be mixed with sand for use in winter boxes. 

Nasturtiums are satisfactory growers in boxes. 


The dwarf variety should be used and the plants 


should be thinned out to stand six inches apart. 
The flowers should be picked regularly. If this 
method is followed blossoms can be had all sum- 
mer, until frost kills the plants in the fall. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
William Leslie Welton, Architect, Birmingham, Ala. 


Artistic Bungalow Colors 
A bungalow must be stained—paint takes it out 
of the bungalow class at once. The soft, rich 
colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


harmonize perfectly with the bungalow atmos- 
phere, and complete the artistic, homelike qual- 
ity that is making the bungalow the ideal coun- 
try and suburban residence. Stain them all over, 
roof and sides. It costs only half as much as 
paint, is easier to apply, and the Creosote 


thoroughly preserves the wood from decay. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for samples on wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. — 

















AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to rep- 
resent us everywhere. Here is 
an opportunity to make good 
money, by taking subscriptions 
for a magazine that will sell on 


sight. Write today. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














































Iron Railing 


Entrance Gates and Wire Fences of 

all designs and for all purposes. 
Unclimbable Fences for Estate 

Boundaries and Industrial Properties. 


Tennis Court Enclosures 


a Specialty. Fences for paalocks, 
poultry runs, etc., ornamental Iron 
and Wire Work. 

No order too large or too small for 
us to handle. 


Send_for our Fence Catalog of origi- 
nal designs. It’s yours for the asking. 


F, E. CARPENTER CO. 


857 Postal Tel. Building NEW YORK 














HIS advertisement has to do 
with construction and not the 
joys and advantages of own- 

ing your own greenhouse—we be- 
lieve that side to be pretty gen- 
erally understood—but the construc- 
tive side is not. 


Taking the automobile as a some- 
what hackneyed but apt comparison 
—you would not think of allowing 


good salesmanship alone, to sell you 
a car. You would sell yourself the 
car first by carefully looking into it, 
and making sure that it was the car 
best adapted for your purposes and 
pocketbook. 

Then you would be ready to listen 
to sales talk. 

It’s equally logical to buy a greer- 
house in the same way, because they 
vary so greatly in method of con- 
struction and consequent productive- 
ness, as well as freedom from repair 
and running costs. 


This is conspicuously so with the 
U-Bar, because no other greenhouse 
is constructed like it. Some may 
look like it, but that’s the only way 
they are like it. If it isn’t con- 
structed with the U-Bar, it isn’t a 
U-Bar curved eave house. 


All we ask you to do is to care- 
fully compare our construction with 
other constructions. 


After you have done this, grant us 
the opportunity to give you further 
facts. If you should then conclude 
not to give us the order, you will at 
least feel satisfied that as a matter of 
protection, you have given the sub- 
ject the consideration it merits. 

It will obviate that most disheart- 
ening oi things—the jolt of waking 
up to your mistakes after having 
spent your money. 

Send for our catalog or send for 
us—or both. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 
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A properly built fence, one that is galvan- 
ized throughout and set on posts that stand 
rigidly erect under all conditions is an econ- 
omy in the long run. 


Anchor Post Fences 


last indefinitely. We have catalogues illus- 
trating lawn fences of wire or wrought 
iron —tennis-court backstops and iron gates. 
Write for the one you need. 





ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


15 Cortlandt Street 11th Floor 


New York City 
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Eee erm per peace 
: - : 
- High-Grade Gas and - 
-——\\Electric Fixtures - 
AN = 
% N . = 
4 ‘ett Direct from the Factory = 
:\ NDIRECT Lighting = 
= ; Fixtures, Showers, = 
-\\=— Wall Brackets, etc, etc. = 
= —strikingly attractive = 
designs for the modern home —at bed-rock prices' = 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back immediately = 
if fixtures are not exactly as represented = 
Handsome Portfolio of = 
Selected Designs — FREE 4 
If you need one fixture only—or complete lighting = 
equipment for your home, club. = 
store or office — wnte today for = 
= our handsome new Portfolio of = 
= Selected Designs It shows all = 
that’s best in modern hghting = 
equipment — and the prices = 
will open your eyes! = 
Shower fixture, complete, as = 
illustrated, 5-light, $5.25. 4 2 
light, $4.50, 3-light, $3.75 5 
Chicago Gas Appliance = 
Co., 28-32 W. Lake St., Chicago = 
EM 








“The knowledge that age improves architecture as 
well as wine is not new, but the realization that the 
improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and 
the softening of the rigid lines is recent and has not 
yet by any means become general.’* 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 











SUN A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “WHERE SUN DIALS 


DIALS ARE MADE,”’’ sent upon re- 


quest. Estimates furnished 
Any Latitude 


Ask for Booklet No. 3 
E. 8. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 




















A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Per- 
gola can be had free on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


TaN East. Office, 1123 Broadway, N.Y. City 

Cy, Exclusive Manufacturers of 

KOLL’S PATENT LOCK 
JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches and 
interior use 


We also publish catalogues M28 of 
pergolas and M40 of wood columns. 











Climbing nasturtiums can be combined with 
those of dwarf habit. Two climbing plants at 
each of the two corners of the box nearest the 
window can be trained over a cord or a trellis 
made of wood which follows the outline of the 
window frame. It is not well to train any plant 
on wire, 


causes the death of the plant. 


CARNATION WORK 

OW is the time that red spiders will be 
N troublesome if not kept in check by syring- 
ing the carnation plants occasionally, says 
a writer in Gardening. Choose a bright morning 
about once a week (or as the weather will per- 
mit) and syringe thoroughly the under parts of 
the plants. An even temperature, closely watch- 
ing the airing of the houses and paying strict at- 
tention to guard against the temperature inside 
becoming too high and dry, is one of the surest 

means of preventing red spider. 

Another very important work that should be 
looked after very closely is that of fumigating to 
keep the plants clean of green fly. This pest is 
usually very active at this season when the plants 
are making heavy growth. They commence to 
get hold of the new soft growth of the shoots 
before they have a chance properly to expand and 
in a very short time there is a crop of twisted and 
yellow-tipped shoots leading to affected buds and 
flowers. This trouble can be avoided by the regu- 
lar use of the insecticide every ten days or two 
weeks, 

The soil in the beds that have not been replen- 
ished by mulching earlier in the season will now 
be in need of this mulching to carry the plants 
through the late spring or early summer. The 
material for this purpose should be thoroughly 
well rotted cow manure or cow and horse manure 
mixed, but it is very important that it be well 
rotted. If there is any doubt about this it is the 
safest plan to mix considerable soil with it. 
Green manure put on the beds as a mulch at this 
time will cause the stems to become very brittle 
and snap with the least touch; it also causes the 
calyx to split and is very likely to start stem rot- 
ting. A thick mulch should be avoided. About 
one-half inch thick is plenty. This gives the 
grower in charge a chance to keep the lower part 
of the beds in the right condition, which is very 
much harder to do when a heavy mulch is put on. 
Extra care in the watering directly after putting 
on the mulch is very necessary, as it is essential 
to guard against the soil getting too wet. 

The young stock now being worked along for 
next season’s planting should receive every care 
necessary to keep them growing along. If 
enough stock to meet the requirements have not 
been provided it should be attended to at once 
either by putting in the cuttings or purchasing 
the shortage. The cuttings will take consider- 
ably less time to root now than. they will three 
or four weeks later and they need all the time 
from now to planting time to grow. 

As quickly as the cuttings become rooted in 


the propagating bed pot them up and do not al- | 
low them to remain long in the sand to weaken 


their roots. The care of the flowering plants as 
regards temperature, airing and keeping the in- 
sects in check also applies very particularly to the 
young stock. They delight in a cool temperature, 
plenty of fresh air on every favorable occasion 
and the soil at their. roots kept moderately moist. 
The early propagated stock that has become well 
rooted in the pots should be shifted along into 
larger sizes as they need it. 


“This inn must be very old,” remarked the 
tourist. “Very old,” assented the landlord. 
“Would you like to hear some of the legends con- 
nected with the place?” “I would, indeed,” said 
the tourist. “Tell me the legend of this curious 
old mince pie. I find it every time I come.”— 
Washington Herald. ; 


“I notice, senator,” “said the beautiful girl, 


“that you are advocating a good many things | 
which you said four years ago would ruin the | 
“What has caused you to be- | 


country.” “Yes.’ 
lieve in them?” “T don’t believe in them; but 
the public seems to.”—Chicago Record- Herald. 


as the wire heats quickly in hot sun, | 
burns the stems twined about it and ultimately | 











* For Windows and Piazzas 
4 ik MODERN, | aartistic 


practical and substantial 
combination of Blind and Awn- 
ing for town and country 
houses. More durable and 
sightly than fabric awn- 
ings. Very easily operated; 
slats open and close to ad- 
mitair yetexcludesun rays; 
¢ can be pulled up out of 
h sight if desired; provides 
_ much summer comfort. 


For Sorget booklet 
specify ‘‘ Venetian 2” 


e* 3G. ‘WilsonMfg. Co. 
3-5-7 West 29th St., New York 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Inside and Outside Venetians, 
Piazza, Porch and Veranda Ve- 
netians, moias Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Burg- 
lar and Fireproof Steel Cur- 
tains. Hygienic Wardro 

‘cod Block Floors. 








prana SHReep Manur 
Dried and | Palverized 










Unequalled for lawn, garden and field fertilizing. $4.00 for lowe 
bhi. preveid east of Omaha. Ask for quantity prices and booklet 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 























HERE are many kinds of willow furniture— 
there is only one “WILLOWCRAFT.” It is 


so much better in material, design and con- 
struction that no comparison is possible — one 
recognizes its thorough-bred appearance at once. 
Its fine lines, workmanship and durability, stamp 
“WILLOWCRAFT” as wonderfully different from 
the cheaply constructed kinds which are found at 
stores generally. 
—_ catalog suggests 165, attract- 
'e patterns. Send for it today. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Therz 
are no 
casters 

like 


** Feltoids” 







It’s all 


Each 
genuine 
“Feltoid” 
bears the 
name 
stamped 
on the 
wheel 












If your floors could talk 
they would demand 


“Feltoid” 


Casters and Tips 


“Feltoids” are the modern floor savers 
and rug protectors. Iron, leather, wood 
and fiber-wheel casters cut and gouge. 
The damage they do is computed not 
only in dollars lost, but in floor-attractive- 
ness lost as well. 











Truest economy—amplest enjoyment of 
well-kept floors —lies in fitting your 
furniture with noiseless, marless, scratch- 
less “‘Feltoids.” 

The “‘Feltoid” wheel is composed of a specially 
treated material which is wear-resisting yet o 
such a nature that it treads softly and smoothly 
over the finest surfaces. 

Patani Cones and Tips may be had at 
furni' dl  hesdswore stores, Write for 
S Feltoid” Book No. 2. It shows “Feltoids” 
for all uses in your home. 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 


Dept. N. LCridgeport, Conn. 




































IF you are at all interested in bulbs 
you undoubtedly appreciate the 
necessity of buying only the best. 

Therefore we would urge you to send 
us your name NOW to insure your 
Teceiving a copy of our Bulb Catalog 
issued August 15. A postal will do. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO. 
Established 1802 i111 years ago 
33D Barclay St., New York 





























It Pay. S to Pa ay for Their Care 


RY to sell your property, and We have skilled men trained for 




















about the first thing a pros- the’ work. Men who prune, 
pective buyer asks is, “Are there spray, repair, fertilize or do 
any trees whatever is essential to insure 
Trees add dollars to the mar- the health of your trees and pre- 
ket value of a property, just as serve their beauty. Furthermore, 
does modern plumbing or steam we guarantee our work. If it 
heat. proves defective, we make it 
Aside, then, from the senti- good at our expense. 
ment you may have for the Let us explain in person or by 
health of your trees; it’s good letter the cost and full particu- 
business to have them systemat- lars of our tree work. 
ically cared for. Send for our booklet, “Trees, 
That is the sort of thing we do. The Care They Should Have.” 


UNSON \Y/HITAKER (0. 


= New York: 474 Fourth Ave. 
Forest Engineers Boston: 624 Tremont Bldg. Chicago: 514 Commercial Bk. Bldg. 



























“CHICAGO” ‘CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 
are the best that can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog, 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A striking ex- 

ample of modern return 

to the classic in outdoor dec- 

_oration is shown in this Garden 

Gazing Globe. A crystal ball mounted 

7. within easy reach of vision on a pedestal 
ki of chaste and artistic design. 


/ The Garden Gazing Globe \ 


isa scenes and beautiful garden ornament. It re- 
flects all the shifting charms of the landscape. Here 
is one of the many letters from delighted owners. 
“IT am more than pleased with it, and the landscape views 
developed in it are not only interesting to ourselves but 
are enjoyed by all of our friends.” 

May we send descriptive booklet and cir- 
cular with prices to-day? 


Stewart Carey Glass Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



































NEEDLESS OFFENCES OF MOTORISTS 


OWADAYS less complaints against 
N automobiles and automobilists are 
heard than in former years. There 
is no doubt that the motorist has 
been the mark for all sorts of legislation 
during the past decade, for the assumption 
has been general that anyone who possesses 
a motor car must have plenty of money. 
Lawsuit after lawsuit has been brought 
against some of those who have been for- 
tunate enough (or unfortunate enough) to 
possess machines, and in many cases, while 
the plaintiff has been the person at fault, 
the motor car owner defendant has been 
decided against by a sympathetic jury 
simply because it was assumed that the 
defendant had money. 

There has been plenty of legislation ad- 
verse to the interests of motorists, and fines 
for the violation of automobile ordinances 
have been decidedly severe in many states, 
and the punishment more than fitting the 
crime. However, it must be admitted that 
certain motorists are guilty of offenses 
which are quite unnecessary. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in suburban places. Fre- 
quently, motorists act in the suburbs in a 
way which they would not dare to do in 
cities where police are more numerous and 
traffic regulations more rigid. 

It is anything but pleasant just as one is 
dozing off into sweet slumber to have an 
automobile go tearing by one’s house with 
its exhaust cut-out open. This is a prac- 
tice which should be fought by automobile 
clubs and law makers throughout the coun- 
try. Recent tests have proved that at or- 
dinary speeds, the muffler cut-out is useless, 
as far as giving the car any more power 
is concerned. In races where top speed is 


the prime feature, the muffler cut-out on a 
car does give the motor additional power 
and speed, but a car operating within the 
legal limits is not helped any by permitting 





With a Siren One Can Warn the Person Ahead 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


the motor to make an unholy noise. Fre- 
quently we learn of some speed mad young- 
ster who gets a high powered car, or even 
one who is not speed mad and who has a 
low powered machine, thinks it is great 
sport to go through 
town with his ex- 
haust wide open, sim- 
ply to attract atten- 


tion. He is the sort 
who ought to be 
squelched. 


Next to the muffler 
cut-out, perhaps one 
of the worst night 
nuisances is he who 
persists in blowing 
his siren horn when 
there is no call for it. 
There are times when 
the mechanical or 
electric horn is an ab- 
solute necessity, as 
for example in ap- 
proaching a_ vehicle 
or pedestrian on the road. With a siren 
one can warn the person ahead far more 
effectively than with the bulb horn, for 
the reason that the mechanical or elec- 
tric signalling device can be heard at a much 
greater distance than the bulb horn. On 
the other hand, when used at close range, 
the siren sort often startles or frightens the 
person for whom the warning is intended. 
In some states, notably Connecticut, the 
use of the muffler cut-out and siren horn 
is prohibited within city and town limits. 
There are many motorists who have both 
sorts of signaling devices on their car, 
and yet at night, when driving through a 
residential section where people are asleep, 
they refrain from using the mechanical 
device, and simply use 
the quieter bulb horn 
to notify another 
driver or pedestrian 
of their approach. 

It is a shame the 
way some drive 
through a town on a 
Sunday morning 
when church services 
are in progress, and 
persist in making a 
noise which disturbs 
those at the service. 
Not long ago I saw a 
man with a car stand- 
ing stationary less 
than 100 feet from 
the main entrance of 
a house of worship, 
where the choir was 
singing. He was 
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deliberately racing his motor, shooting out 


plenty of smoke and more noise. There 
are times when I do not hesitate to give 
voice to my thought.. I walked up to this 
fellow and said, “That is a church over 
there, isn’t it?” Rather surprised at my ap- 


parent ignorance, he nodded, and throttled 
down the engine somewhat. I was obliged 


/ 
| 





The Quiet of the Country is Not Infrequently Disturbed 


to yell at him. “That soloist in there has 
quite a sweet voice, but there is a lack 
of harmony between her tones and the sput- 
tering of your motor. Suppose that were 
your daughter singing in there; how do 
you think you would like to sit in one of 
the pews and hear this old tub making all 
this noise? Don’t you think you might 
show a little consideration for that soloist 
in there who is trying to do her best? Why 
don’t you take your car to a garage? Isn't 
there any garage in town that will permit 
that old hack to drive inside its door?” 

The fellow did not relish that kind of talk, 
but at the same time I noticed that he shut 
off his motor and did not seem to have 
any good return argument to give me. It 
is just such points as these which make 
non-owners of automobiles dislike automo- 
bilists generally. 

Of course, this world has its quota of 
snobs. A great many things can be cured, 
but it is difficult to cure a snob of snobbish- 
ness and knock the arrogance out of him. 
There is that class which is impervious to 
all argument and suggestion. When they 
are driving they want everybody to know 
that they own an automobile and are far 
superior to those about them. They will 
drive over a muddy road and splash through 
puddles without consideration for those who 
are walking on the sidewalk. They are 
cowardly for the reason that their car will 
be out of the way before a man whose cloth- 
ing has been spattered has an opportunity 


to make a complaint. There are those city 


dwellers who think they have a perfect right 
to go tearing through suburban places, rais- 
ing dust, permitting their cars to smoke 
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One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


| Prices-Repular Styles'550*"1500 | 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicagg 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co., Boston 


— 








guaranteed to do your work. Sixty 
days free trial. Other sizes as 
cheap. Pumps, motors and engines. 
Write for our New Way Selling 
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Plan No. 35. Do it now. 
The Baltimore Co., Baltimore, Md. 











‘The desire of every one is naturally enough for in- 
dividuality; and a house should express the character 
of its occupant. Individuality, however, is not contrast; 
and the cry of so many prospective home-builders for 
‘something different’ can be met just as well in harmony 


with the adjoining houses as out of harmony,”’ 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 





Have him explain the con- 
struction of a Pierce Boiler— 














Gateways 


OR a moderate expenditure you can 
have one of our permanent Wrought 
Iron Gateways like this, giving to 


your grounds an air of distinction and 
exclusiveness, 

Prices and full description of this and 
other gateways, fences or tennis en 
closures on request. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


98 Church Street, New York 





its durability, simplicity, fuel 
economy, and its wonderful 
steam or hot water producing 


243 James St. 
Syracuse, New York 





Residence of Mr. J. B. Thomas, Elyria, Ohio. 
Pierce- American Hot Water Boiler provides ample heat with the minimum of attendanceand expense. 


The modern house is steam or hot water 
heated. No other method is so health- 
ful, so easily cared for, so dependable or 
so economical. Before you plan the 


heating equipment for your new home 
or change the equipment you have, see 
the steamfitter who handles 


Pierce maa™ 


ability. These advantages 
are well worth your con- 
sideration because they have 
placed Pierce Boilers in 


300,000 homes. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


Branches in all 
Principal Cities 


n Henry Newson, Cleveland, Architect. A 


The Pierce 
erican 
An efficient hot 
water boiler of the 


horizontal type. 
Also built for 


steam, 








What 


Heat 
for that 
House? 
A Primer for the man 
who is about to build | 
old bows comfortable 























This Heat 
Primer 
takes all the mystery 
out of the subject of 
heating; tells what 
heat is good, what 
bad, and why—and 
it is free. Write us 


for it. 

















PEASANT RR 
POTTERY 

for Summer use | 
Prices on Application 


THE a NOVELTY 


ASHLAND BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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JUNE OQUTDOORWORID »-».2 0». 
NUMBER =ORECRE ATION $2.50 a year 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


Mr. Whitney’s name as Editor and Author stands for enter- 
tainment, knowledge, experience; as an outdoor man, for 
achievement, efficient championship of wild-life protection, 
conservation, fair play. In this field no man in America is so 
widely recognized as he, and none more favorably known. 


FULL of the VACATION SPIRIT 


‘A FEW OF THE REFRESHING AND INSPIRING FEATURES 


The Twins Go A-Fishing 
Stuffy and Spindle fall foul the 


wrong boat and some barbed wire. 


Flapjacks 

Many are so called which mostly 
are pancakes and never have been 
or ever shall be the real thing. 















Hunting the Rare Spectacled Bear 


Of which there is only one in cap- 
tivity—A tale by the only white man 
who has killed one. 


The Ways of the Butcher Bird 


Many birds kill that they may live, 
but the Shrike kills for the very lust 
of it. 


A Game of Horsemanship 
Camping in the City Outskirts 
A Cheap Vacation that Pays Big 
Beating the Tiger to It 










Gypsying for the Family 

Why Baseball Gets You 

The Outdoor Americans—in Pictures 
The Record Makers—in Snapshots 
Giving the Trees a Square Deal 














The Outdoor Worid and Recreation is a popular magazine built for men 
and women, and illustrated with photos of their play-days. It is an 
outdoor enthusiast that stands for recreation, wild-life protection, 
conservation and fair play. 















Send 10 cents in coin or stamps for a sample copy and we will send you (as 
long as they last) the May number, including the double page art supplement, 
**A Summer Evening,”’ together with our special ‘“‘get acquainted”’ subscription 
offer. OUTDOOR WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Duane St., New York. 


















SUPERIOR FURNITURE OIL 


HIS is the season when a good furniture polish is greatly appreciated by 
housekeepers. The best of furniture shows signs of wear after the winter’s 
Nothing better for cleaning and restoring can be found than our oil. 
Twenty-five cents per half pint bottle. 
Seventy-five cents per quart bottle. 
Warranted not to injure the finest surface. 
DOES NOT STICK OR GUM 


DIRECTIONS.—Use woolen cloth, but slightly moistened with the oil; rub hard and 
dry with a dry woolen cloth. 


Menufctured FRANCIS D. KRAMER, Inc., 1601 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Solely. by 


use. 





























and doing other objectionable things, simply 


| because they are in the suburbs and take it 


for granted that the suburban police pro- 
tection is inadequate to apprehend them, 

Then there is another class of drivers who 
really mean well, and yet are incompetent. 
For instance, on coming to a muddy cross- 
ing and seeing pedestrians attempting to 
cross the avenue, the driver fails to slow 
down sufficiently to avoid splashing water 
from the puddles on to the clothes of pedes- 
trians, whereas the driver really has no in- 
tention of doing this, and after having done 
so sincerely regrets it. _The~same is true 
of the way certain drivers swing around 
corners without first noticing if pedestrians 
are about to cross the street. If drivers 
who have good intentions would only be a 
little more careful, there would be much 
better feeling all round. 

Of course, one of the chief offenses com- 
mitted by the motorist is due primarily to a 
human weakness—that is, speeding. Cer- 
tain of us have an inborn love for speed. 
The young child, upon being presented with 
a tricycle or go-cart, upon learning how to 
operate it, immediately tries to see how fast 
he or she can go. The speed germ is there, 
and as that same child grows up he or she 
seeks other fields for speeding—roller skat- 
ting, ice skating, bicycling, and later motor 
cars or motorcycles. Human nature cannot 
be changed. Cities and towns, since the 
coming of the automobile, have been en- 
deavoring to decide upon what should con- 
stitute a legal speed limit, and these limits 
vary widely. There is really less speeding 
done than in former years. Motorists 
have simply become more sane in the opera- 
tion of their cars. One of the things which 
is responsible for many of the speeding 
offenses is the “racing bee.” 

The class of youth who aspires to become 
a racing driver or perhaps considers his 
skill equal to that of a De Palma or a Mul- 
ford, causes a great deal of trouble. Asa 
matter of fact, I have noticed that our fore- 
most racing drivers, when not in races, do 
not drive recklessly. In driving through 
cities and suburban places they are fre- 
quently more conservative than the aver- 
age motorist. Racing being their business, 
they take no particular pleasure in passing 
every car they meet along the road. They 


| know that nine times out of ten they can 


do it, and simply rest with that assurance. 
A good many of us cannot understand why 
so many young men of means aspire to be- 
come automobile racing drivers. During 
my experience as a starter of contests I 
have had dozens and dozens of youngsters 
write letters to me or approach me person- 
ally, asking for advice about going into 
races. They tell me that their present car 
is very fast, and that they contemplate buy- 
ing a still faster machine. Of course, I 
advise them to stay out of races. 

Recently I was talking to Armour Fergu- 
son, the millionaire racing driver—the 
youngest registered driver on the American 
Automobile Association list. He is twenty- 
one years old. He was telling me how he 
planned to campaign his racing car in all 
speed events for which it is eligible this 
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You could _ 
dip this /% 
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Unprotected walls of stucco, concrete or brick 
absorb much water, becoming damp, unsanitary 
and disfigured. But they can be waterproofed and 
beautified by an application of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


4 

Y/ 

4 

? 

4 

4 

4 

? 

4 

Y/ 

y A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 

4 filling hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dampproof, 

4 weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. 

é Furnished in a variety of tones. 

4 

VY 

4 

$ 

; 

4 

4 
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TRUS-CON 
WATERPROOFING PASTE 


Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, added to the 
water used in mixing cement, makes concrete and 
stucco walls waterproof and dampproof. Use it 
when you build. Don’t have a ‘‘waterlogged’’ 

house. 
Is your cellar damp? Write us for free advice. 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information, 
telling us your needs. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
@ 1233 Trus-Con Building - Detroit, Mich. 
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“The desire of every one is naturally enough for in- 
dividuality; and a house should express the character 
of its occupant. Individuality, however, is not contrast; 
and the cry of so many prospective home-builders for 
‘something different’ can be met just as well in harmony 
with the adjoining houses as out of harmony.”’ 

—Extract from -Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 























Water, Water Everywhere! 


In doors and out, upstairs and down, in house and’ garden, 
stable and garage. Make your country home modern and pro- 
tect it from fire with running a at high pressure. The 






SA 
MN 55 EN a 
OiseLE?” WATER SYSTEMS & 


ives an unfailing supply at all times. 
imple, safe, silent, economical and me- 
chanically pertect, it can_ be installed 
anywhere, can be operated by anybody 
and will last a lifetime without repairs 
owest first cost and trifling cost of 
Write for booklet. 


BREMEN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
22 Carter Street 
Bremen, Ohio 














NO “IN-BETWEEN” PROFITS 


to Pay on Come-Packt Furniture 
oy 


Here’s our plan of selling Come-Packt Furniture direct from mS 
the factory to you for cash—saves you 4 to % theusual price! Sie 

Our catalog does away with the. traveling saiesmen, clerks, 
store rent, insurance, and all the miscellaneous losses and ex- 
penses which must be included in the retail price of furniture. 

There are no “in-between” profits to pay. You get the low- 
est wholesale price on any order, large or small, and the furni- 
ture is shipped in finished sections, which take a much 


lower freight rate 
'COME-PACKT | amare 
J 
aes Furniture 
We have established a standard of quality which is guaranteed by the 


Come-Packt trademark. Our whole effort is centered upon the production 
and marketing of the highest grade of furniture for the least money. 


Big Pay for a Few Minutes’ Work 


Simply fit the completely finished sections together and—the job is done! 
The saving in expensive packing and high freight and direct-from-factory 





Here Is 
What We 


Save You | 























No. 385 
$27.25 with 54 in. Top 
and 3 Leaves 











dealing pays handsomely for your time. No. 29 
Direct from Factory to Home Parga ol 
Seat Cushion 


on One Year’s Trial 


The quality. and merit of Come-Packt Furniture meets 
the approval of the most discriminating buyers. Every m3 = - 
piece must give perfect satisfaction, or we take it back, * as 

refund the money and pay freight both ways. Live with | a ig } 
Come-Packt Furniture a year—your money back any time i , 

you say. That's the guarantee that gives absolute protec- i] 4 

tion to the buyer. + 


Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 


Don’t spend a dollar for furniture until you have seeu 
our beautiful catalog illustrating and describing Come-Packt 
Sectional Furniture 
The Come-Packt Catalog gives you a wide range of choice 
and offers our very lowest prices. 

There are more than 400 beautiful Mission, Flanders and Colonial 

designs in Quarter-Sawn White Oak—Period furniture in solid Ma- 

hogany—everything, from footstools to Come-Packt Pianos and 
Player Pianos. Send for Come-Packt Catalog of Fine Furniture. 
It will prove a revelation. It will save you money. 


Summer Suggestions 


Our special line of ‘‘Unit’’ Furniture is ideal for summer 








No. 201 
$17.95 with Auto 
Spring Cushions 





homes, camps, out-of-door living rooms, verandas, boys 
rooms, etc., and the prices save you big money. We also 
offer many very attractive bargains in Willow Furniture. 
Write for our great Come-Packt Furniture Book to- 





$11.75—-Top 


day, and take advantage of the big saving which tute taches 


a E is the CATALOG >». the Come-Packt plan guarantees, 
ead Above ADVERTISEMENT  ~ Come-Packt Furniture Co. 


YOU SAVE 14TO 144 pasa eae 














Private Water Supply Plants 
That equal the best city service | 


plete and durable, originated, designed and every part made in our own factory. 

Kewanee Systems are made in all sizes, any power, any capacity, ready for instant 
installation and service. The whole Kewanee System is installed out of sight according to 
studied specifications of your particular problem so that success is absolutely assured. 

The Kewanee is “the Quality that Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs.” Kewanee Systems 
are in use today in country homes, farms, public and private institutions and everywhere 
where water and fire protection are needed. 

Ask your plumber about the Kewanee System. He 
will furnish and install it. Our engineering depart- 
ment is at your service for free consultation, specifi- 
cations and estimates. 

If interested in water supply, ask for 64-page catalog 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, ill. 
New York City Chicago 


ce Kewanee is the original and superior air pressure water system. - It is simple, com- 


44° 9? 





» One of the Complete Kewance Systems 
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coming season, I said to him, “Why in 
the world do you want to go into races and 
risk breaking your neck, when you have 
nothing to gain by it? You have all the pin 
money you want to spend and then some, 
and while you may be clever and skilful, 
you will have to admit that the best of 
drivers have bad accidents. Why don’t you 
quit racing while you are still all in one 
piece?” 

He replied: 


eT ee 





“Simply because I can’t quit 
racing, Mr. Wagner. I like it better than 
any other recreation I can find. It is just 
like some people who are wild about danc- 
ing. If told by a doctor that they must LEAVENS MADE 
give up dancing, they become very un- 

happy. If I were to be told that I would FOR SHORE AND MOUNTAINS 
have to give up speed driving in contests, so 

I too should be unhappy. I have won only 
a few races and I have driven in a good 
many. The mere fact that I know I can 
win sometimes makes me want to drive all 
the more. I don’t drink and I try to take 
care of myself. I can get along without J ; 
booze, yet if you were to tell some man that field for its exercise. 

they must never take another drink, they hr meng in Lenina ond duis artistic 
would not consider life worth living. I so cn agg a 
simply have to drive races and look for- 


e | I I and finished to suit the individval taste, or to 
ward to driving in more races in order to match surrounding interiors, If so desired, 
stay happy and enjoy life.” 


furnished unfinish 
The case of this young millionaire who 4 The privilege of allowing the buyer to ge 
can have anything that gold will purchase 
to suit his heart’s desire, is like many mo- 


Cottage Furniture 








q There is no instance where an ex- 
ample of the individual taste is more 
conspicuously displayed than in the 
selection of appropriate furniture; 
Leavens Furniture gives an unlimited 


o: Paint 


and the Painter 


The best materials improperly used - 
‘will not give satisfactory results. ; 

Nor can. skilled workmanship * lend 
pe when the‘essential. qualities of 

od paint are lacking. - 

wks a rule, the better the workman the 
better the materials he uses. Painters 
who have mastered their trade, and know 
how to mix their own colors, use pure 
white lead and linseed oil mixed: to suit 


original idea with us and does not mean any 
additional expenditure. 
q Safety in ordering from us is assured, for 


the special seasrooests of each job. torists. Some of them never will enter a 
: a satisfaction is guarant 
race and might not have sufficient courage @Send for full set consisting of 200 
CA RTER- to go into a contest, but they cannot put illustrations. 
The White | down their love of high speed and at times 
= a nice smooth stretch of road with no ve- WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
White Lead hicles in sight is a great temptation for MANUFACTURERS 





them. 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 

To a certain extent, some allowance must 
be made for human weakness, but there is 
absolutely no excuse for a driver speeding 
when he is endangering the life and prop- 
erty of others, If he happens to choose to 
drive his touring car at a fifty-mile-an-hour 
clip and risks running into a telegraph pole 
because of his inability to control the ma- 
chine, that is the motorist’s own lookout 
and concerns only himself, but when he en- 
dangers others it is quite another matter. 

While automobiles are a great blessing 
to the suburbanite, some of the little points 
above mentioned ought to be borne in mind 
by all who possess cars. If we use a little 
more consideration for others now and 
then, we can be happier ourselves. _ 


is now used by discriminating painters, 
who observe and test their materials 
carefully, that they may give their cus- 
tomers the utmost value in paint. 

Carter has all the good qualities of old- 
fashioned white lead and it is whiter and 
finer because made by a modern | process 
that has enhanced the beauty -of paint 
and increased its efficiency. 

The lowest bidder may not be he 
cheapestin the end. To besure that your 
house will be painted in the best possible 
manner, intrust it to a painter with a rep- 
utation for good workmanship and specify 
“Carter White Lead and linseed oil.” 


| 


To anyone who has a house to paint, we 
will send on request, “Pure Paint,’’ a small 
but comprehensive text book on house paint- 
ing, with six suggestions for color schemes. 


CARTER WHITE. LEAD CO. 


West Pullman Station Chicago, Illinois 
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WANTED: sic? esse 


Lustre, Rose Sunderland and 





For Sale: 














THE FRUIT-TREE LEAF-ROLLER 


T IS easy to find on many kinds of trees and 
shrubs leaves which are curiously rolled to- 
gether in various ways and fastened in place 


unique cottage ornaments. B. M. 














. Old bowls of English 
WANTED: earthen ware, in ex- 
change for blue Staffordshire plates, copper 
lustre pitchers and cup plates. Salt-Glaze 
and Wheildon and early cream wares pre- 


ferred. A.L. C 














by silken threads. If you unroll one of these 
leaves you are likely to find the center more or 
less eaten by a small caterpillar which is living 
there. These rolled leaves are, in fact, the shelter- 
houses for these little caterpillars. So the cater- 
pillars are called Leaf-rollers. 

Many of these Leaf-rollers may be found in 
early summer. A common kind lives in apple 
leaves and is called the Fruit-tree Leaf-roller. 
The eggs are laid by the small moths about mid- 
summer in flattened masses on the bark of tree 
trunks. They remain unhatched until early the 


following spring. 








A Cottection of old English and 
German samplers in excellent pres- 
ervation; also two early American 


samplers with rose and strawberry 


borders, one antedating the Revo- 


lution. Six of the samplers are 
framed. SL. F. 
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YOU ACTUALLY PLACE A 


TECO GARDEN PIECES | 


within your grounds you will onlyhalf realize their very 
great beauty— how singularly and refreshingly the 
cool, living ‘“Teco green” blends and yet contrasts with 
the varied foliage. The classical simplicity of the Teco 
designs adds purity and grace to any landscape, how- 
ever restricted or extensive. To people who love nature 
and who own a pieceof it, ‘Outdoor Teco”’ has come 
to be an actual necessity. 

Insist on genuine TECO of your dealer or write to- 


bay ‘ 
ay for New Special Teco Book for ‘‘Out Doors.’ shay 
THE GATES POTTERIES, 204 Gates Ave., Terra Cotta, Il. | . | 



















At Your Entrance 


As first impressions are lasting, con- 
sideration should be given to entrance 
gates for driveway and courtyard. 


Architect and prospective owner will 
here find large variety from which to 
choose ornamental fixtures, wrought 
iron railings, light posts and electro- 
liers, garden ornaments and fountains. 


Address: 
Ornamental Department 


TheJ.L.Mott Iron Works 


Established 1828 


Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York 





We issue special catalogues 
of Display Fountains, Drink- 
ing Fountains, Electroliers, 
Vases, Grills and Gateways, 
Settees and Chairs, Statuary, 
Aquarium, Tree Guards, Sani- 
tary Fittings for Stable and 
Cow-barn. 























At the Sign of the 
Green Dragon 








Chinese Dinner 
Gongs 


Wicker Tea Trays 
Chinese Tea Baskets 
Rush Mats 

Flower Jars 

Garden Baskets 
Bamboo Furniture 
Chinese Jute Rugs 
Cotton Crépes 








321 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 





Unique Gifts for Birthdays and 
Other Occasions 


OUR specialty is the selecting of gifts for people remote from shopping 
centers. Send for particulars regarding new and attractive articles at 
Foreign novelties of the latest 


importation, also new work of American craftsmen. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD, care of the House Beautiful Magazine 


moderate prices, suitable for all ages. 









































Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


"THE MICROBE can’t stand Washing. 


Keep your 


walls free from microbes and your family free from 
disease by painting with Flat Washable Interior Finishes. 


These finishes are made durable and sanitary with 


Oxide of Zinc. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


We do not make paint. 
A list of paint manufactur- 
ers of Washable Wall Fin- 


ishes free on request. 


55 Wall Street, New York 
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No other tableware offers 
such values in the matter 
of decorative art, original 
designs, unique shapes and 
beauty of finish. 
@ The above de- 
sign is one of many 
carried in open 
stock, from which 
may be selected 
Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon or Dinner 
Sets, in any num- 
ber of pieces de- 
sired. 


Unique and distinctive se- 
lections from Luncheon 
Set of Royal Copenhagen 
Ware—every piece . hand- 
painted under the 
glaze. ('Copenhagen 
Porcelain has won 
European  distinc- 
tion, and brings 
to us an atmos- 
phere of ancient 
culture and artistic 
genius. 


eet ye 
ee ce 
etl 


The Mark 
of 
Authenticity. 







We will be glad to show you our beautiful ware, and give you prices on your selection for 
country home or town house. Prices moderate, Illustrated pamphlets sent free upon request 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN AND 
DANISH ARTS — :: 14-16 W. 33d St., New York 
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SUA 
= “It is New—Because it is Everlastingly Old” 
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Get this Dutch Bulb Book 





A real Dutch Bulb Catalog— 
issued by the largest growers ot 
high quality Dutch Bulbs in 
Holland. 

Tells all about Dutch Bulbs— 
shows the difference between the 
big, flabby bulbs which disappoint, 
and our big, solid bulbs which give 
largest and best results. 

Tells how to be sure you are 
getting the best of Dutch Bulbs— 
solid, spotless, full of vitality, true 
to name and color. Tells how to 
force bulbs, names best varieties 

‘ for each purpose. 

Lists the latest successful Dutch 
introductions in tulips, hyacinths, 

narcissi, crocus, etc.—states clearly the price of each and every variety. 


Bulbs delivered to your home or rail- 
road station, in original Dutch packages 


Get that catalog, at once. 


Order now Dutch Bulbs for Fall planting 


By our plan your order is transmitted to Holland, packed right at 
our nurseries and shipped here—ready to forward to you in ample 
time. This assures you finest quality bulbs, true to size, name and 
color—it is on this basis that our branches have been successfully 
established in every leading country. 

Act at once! Put us to the test! Compare results on W. & K. 
Bulbs with any others—we are confident of all your orders thereafter. 


Gt. van Waveren & Kruijff 
American Branch House, 141 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOUIS BERGER, Mgér. 
Home Nurseries : Sassenheim, Holland. Other Branches in 
Russia, Argentine Republic, Germany, England and Sweden 


























Teacher—Now, what is a sentence? 
| Pupil—Thirty days, miss—Boston Transcript, 


Bright 


Z Gibbs—I never argue with my wife. Dibbs-— 
Same here. _I always plead guilty and take a light 
sentence.—Boston Transcript. 


“Is he rich enough to keep an automobile and a 
yacht?” “Yes, he is even richer than that. He 
keeps a lawyer.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


First Chicago Dame—People take shorter wed- 
ding trips than they did formerly. Second Chi- 
cago Dame—Perhaps—but they take them more 
often.—Life, 


Sillicus—What is the age of discretion? Cyn- 
icus—There isn’t any. I know a man over sey- 
enty who married his fourth wife the other day.— 
Philadelphia Record. : 


“T hear Wombat is a gentleman farmer now.” 
“Right up to the notch, too. Puts evening dress 
on all his scarecrows every day at dusk.”—Lonis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Aunt Mandy (to the clerk of the general store) 
—You all ain’t got no fo’-cent calicer, is you—or is 
you? Ef you is, is you all got some jes’ a speck 
cheapah?—IVoman’s Home Companion. 

“My husband is forty to-day. You'd never be- 
lieve that there is actually ten years difference in 
our ages.” “Why, no. I’m sure you look every 
bit as young as he does.”—London Opinion. 


Curate—I am glad to see you come so regularly 
to our evening service, Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown 
—Yus. Yer see, me ’usband ’ates me goin’ hout 
of a hevening, so I does it to spite *im.—Punch. 


“What is the principal difference between mod- 
ern and ancient times?” “One of the main points 
was that the modern earn their living, while the 
ancient urned their dead.”—Baltimore American. 


“How did they happen to meet?” “He ran over 
that poodle of which she was so fond.” “Did he 
replace it?” “Looks that way. He and she are 
now engaged.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Sympathetic Lady—Poor man! How did you 
lose the use of your legs and your eyesight? Beg- 
gar—I lost de use o’ me legs riding in taxicabs, 
and me eyesight watching de taximeters !—Puck. 

“What does this young fellow write? I won't 
have my daughter married to a starving author.” 
“Off the handle, as usual, dad. That young chap 
wrote $400,000 worth of life insurance last year.”— 
Washington Herald. 


“Do you object to my daughter’s piano prac- 
tice?” asked the considerate neighbor. “No,” re- 
plied the musician. I used to be annoyed by 
those exercises. But now I’m glad to hear any- 
thing that isn’t turkey trot stuff.”—Washington 
Star. Potatie 


“Our product is thoroughly tested before leav- 
ing the factory. No man can sell stuff to-day that 
has not been tested.” “We manage to sell our 
product without testing it.” “That’s odd. What 
do you sell?” “Dynamite.”—Washington Herald. 


“Where’s what’s-his-name, the leading romantic 
actor of his day?” “Kean Kemble? Why, he’s 
filming at a thousand a week.” “And wheres 
Patty Lind, the maryelous young soprano?” “She's 
cabareting at two hundred a night.”—Cleveland 
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“Gaumer lighting everywhere, follows the evening glow” 





No. 08856 


home. 





pe ECARD your lighting fix- 

tures as part of the Furni- 
ture of the room, and select them 
to harmonize. 


Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 
are finished in Antique Copper, Bronze 
or Brass. They make a pleasing har- 


mony of color. The designs are dis- 
tinctive and artistic—adapted for Den, 


Library, Hall or Bedroom. 
Progressive Dealers display the genuine Gaumer 


Fixtures with a Guarantee Tag attached, that means 
much to the man who wants lasting beauty in his 


Book of Designs ready—what 


rooms shall you furnish? 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., DEPT. B 
22d and WOOD STS. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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The Burlington Venetian Blind 


3 will shade your porch and enable you to make your 
porch a haven of rest and comfort on sizzling hot days. 
With the Burlington Venetian Blind you will get 
the advantages of open air, and at the same time you 
will be secluded from the gaze of passers-by. It is 
easy to adjust the Burlington Venetian Blind to any 
angle. The top can be opened for light and ventila- 
tion and the lower part closed to keep out the sun. 
Make your porch a cool place for entertaining or 
reading, and a pleasant place where the children can 
play—by using Burlington Venetian Blinds. 


ee -'y } VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 





AND-CLOSED 
AT - THE—-BOTTOM 


FOR -PRIVACY 


Comfort and Privacy 


Write for illustrated booklet—it de- 
picts and describes various styles 


Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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If you are too far from 

a lighting plant 

You can light your home 
with the Aplco System 


There is no longer the slightest need of go- 
ing without the convenience and comfort of 
electric light; you can install the complete 
Aplco system and furnish electricity for any 
number of lights up to twenty 16-c. p. as well 
as power for small machinery. 


The Aplco Electric Lighting System 


is the most compact and convenient outfit 
made. It weighs only 360 pounds; occupies a 
floor space of 21 x 38 inches—30 inches high. 
The price of dynamo, switchboard, battery and 
gasoline engine (1'2 horse power), complete on 
one base, is $200. Only two wires to connect. 

You will want to know more about this 
splendid system by which you can not only 
light your house, but your stables, garage, milk 
house and all other outbuildings. If you will 


write us, we will send you a special circular 
which will provide for the details you need to 


know. 


The Apple Electric Co. 
85 Canal Street 


Dayton, Ohio 
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The Old Colony Pattern 


The Old Colony is a silverware pattern of distinction and individuality. The 
pierced handle and tasteful ornamentation give it a character that makes it appro- 
priate for any furnishing and particularly fitting for use in Colonial and Old English 
dining rooms. . Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. & 
“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


it is made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and is backed by the largest makers 
with an unqualified guarantee made possible by the actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by all leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue ‘““F-11.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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